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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——_—_—>——— 

HROUGHOUT the week the rumour of a Conference on the 

Greek difficulty has gained strength. Itis now stated that it will 
be heldin Paris within a few days; that it will be attended by the 
five Great Powers, by Italy, and by ‘Turkey ; that Greece will be 
excluded ; that nothing will be said of the Eastern Question ; that 
Crete is not to be mentioned ; and that the only basis for negotiation 
will be the five points of the ‘Turkish ultimatum given elsewhere. 
In spite of the rumours, however, it is very doubtful whether the 
Conference will meet, or whether, if it meets, it will come toa deci- 
sion, or whether, if it decides, it will make its decision executive. Mr. 
Gladstone will be no party to an occupation of Athens, and with 
England neutral Greece has as many friends as enemies, while she 
is ready singlehanded to risk the encounter with Turkey, also 
singlehanded, 


The Turks affirm that Colonel Petropoulaki and his volunteers 
have surrendered, and that all Crete has submitted to the Sultan. 
It is therefore probable that the Turks have sustained some serious 
reverse in the island. Indeed, that would be certain, but that the 
Greek accounts claim some great success, which makes the matter 
doubtful again. 





As we suspected last week, the municipal elections in Spain 
have been favourable to the Republican party. They lost 
Madrid, but they have obtained large majorities in the Councils 
of twenty cities, including Barcelona, Seville, Malaga, ‘Toledo, 
Valladolid, Valencia, Saragossa, and Cordova ; small majorities in 
twelve other capitals ; and minorities in only nine. ‘Their victory, 
however, was secured mainly by small numbers of voters, and it 
is doubtful whether those who stayed away agree with their 
opinions. ‘The result of the national election is therefore still 
doubtful, more especially as the Government will exert itself much 
more to return its own candidates. It must be added that recent 
accounts show the insurgents in Cadiz to have been Republicans, 
and to have behaved with the greatest daring. 


Count von Bismarck has formally proposed that a treaty shall 
be concluded with Baden, allowing its citizens, when residing in 
North Germany, to enter that military service, while German 
citizens shall be similarly competent to enter the Army of Baden. 
The matter is of little importance, except as showing that Prussia 
presses on towards military unity with the South, and as empower- 
ing the Grand Duke to employ Prussian general officers. The 
Baden Army is already at the disposal of Prussia as an ally, but 
under this arrangement it will be simply a Prussian division. 


It is stated, apparently on good authority, that Mr. Cardwell’s 
great plan for reductions is to recall 20,000 troops from the 
Colonies,—Canada contributing 12,000,—and suspend recruiting 
for a year, thus gradually reducing the Army by that number of 
men, without disorganizing the cadres. We mention the report 
merely as a report, but it is clearly in this direction that the first 
reductions must be made. The great difficulty in the way is the 
Canadian reluctance to part with the troops, under the idea, quite 
erroneous, but, we ure told, very powerful, that it implies future 
desertion of the colony. 


It seems, if we may trust to the account which is most fayour- 





judgment and instructing him to obey it; indeed in a letter dated 
on Tuesday,—the last day on which Dr. ‘Tait was still Bishop of 
London,—the latter stated, in his very friendly and respectful 
letter to Mr. Mackonochie, that the formal notice through the 
Bishop’s Court had still to be sent. ‘The legal position, there- 
fore, had not probably, as yet, been affected by the judgment, and 
Mr. Mackonochie was technically still at liberty to act as he 
chose. Let us hope that the slight concession he did make, indi- 
cates his inclination to obey the law strictly, whether other parties 
in the Church obey it or not. 


One or two curious results of the judgment in its bearing on the 
Low-Church party we have noticed elsewhere. Here we will only 
add that it seems to declare various little customs illegal which 
are not peculiar to any party, such as the turning to the east at 
the Creed,—a very unmeaning practice,—the bowing at the name 
of Jesus in the Apostles’ and Nicene Creed,—the second hymn at 
least,—the Prayer-Book only permitting one ‘ anthem,”—the 
practice of chanting ‘‘ Glory be to thee, O God!” before the 
reading of the gospel for the day, and we believe some 
others. ‘he only place prescribed by the Prayer-Book for 
a ‘‘sermon” ig after the first part of the communion 
service, so that a sermon is said to be illegal at evening 
prayer, or whenever the communion service is not used. 
On the other hand, it is asserted that the judgment makes 
the following rubric compulsory :—“ The curate of every parish 
shall diligently, upon Sundays and holydays, after the second 
lesson at evening prayer, openly in the church, instruct and 
examine so many children of his parish sent unto him as he shall 
think convenient in some part of this catechism.” A judicious 
curate would certainly think it ‘‘ convenient” to examine nove 
at that time,-if he has any discretion in the matter. A surer 
way of wearying the ordinary congregation than by hearing 
children cross-examined on the Catechism in the middle of the 
service could not be invented,—and we do not speak without 
experience, 


Dr. Pusey is very angry with the judgment, and thinks it an 
aggravation of it that the Privy Council, while laying down so 
rigid a rule for ritual, lays down so lax a rule for doctrine. Mr. 
Blomfield Jackson replies in a very able letter that unity of out- 
ward ceremony is essential to comprehensiveness in doctrine. In 
talking, writing, preaching, the clergyman expresses only his own 
views, and then the Romanizer and the Rationalizer are com- 
prehended alike. But when he begins to alter the forms of wor- 
ship in which all alike are expected to join, he diminishes the area 
of true comprehension, and imports his own individual view into 
the Catholic forms intended to include all, so as to rob them of 
their comprehensiveness,—and this must be resisted, from what- 
ever side it comes,—Romanizer, Rationalizer, or Calvinizer. 


The House of Commons met on Tuesday, to enable some new 
writs to be issued. Lord Bury took advantage of the opportunity 
to make a short speech, condemning the law which sends 
Ministers to their constituents for re-election. He promised to 
bring in a Bill to repeal the statute of Anne, and we hope he will 
keep his word, not, however, by a statute enabling all members 
to take profitable office,—that would not do,—but enabling them 
to take any of the offices now described popularly as ‘* Ministerial.” 





Sir Richard Mayne, Chief Commissioner of the Metropolitan 
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Police, died on Sunday, at the age of 73. When only 33 years 
old, and a rising barrister, he was selected by Sir Robert Peel to 
organize a Police for London, till then almost unprotected. In 
the teeth of the most bitter criticism he, in conjunction with 
Colonel Rowan, organized the Force on its present basis, making 
London from 1829 to about 1862 the most secure capital in Europe, 
or perhaps in the world. During the last six years the violent 
criminals of the metropolis, aided by 
proved almost too strong for his little army of order, but for more 
than a generation the cool barrister maintained real peace and 
security through a city which is a kingdom at an expense of 33. 6d. 
ahead ayear. In his youth, ani prime, and green old age, we 
doubt if the country ever had a more successful servant than 
Sir Richard Mayne, to whom it gave nothing but a moderate 
salary, a K.C.B., and some strictly official esteem. 





eauses discussed elsewhere, 


The Calcutta correspondent of the Times sends home a curious 
document, a report by Colonel Daly, British Agent in Gwalior, of 
some conversations with Sindhia on the British and Native systems 
of Government. The Maharajah seems to have spoken very frankly, 
telling Colonel Daly that we were unpopular, that we worried the 
people with unnecessary legislation, such as sumptuary laws 
against expense at weddings—passed, be it remembered, however, 
to prevent the massacre of female children,—and averring laugh- 
ingly, ‘*the people will bear more from me than you.” He, how- 
ever, declared that the feeling of order and security created by the 
British Government ‘ was a su/stance, a silent working power, 
never attained under any previous rule,” and advanced a theory 
to account for the difference which we have discussed elsewhere. 
He deprecated the withdrawal of British Agents from Native 
States,—a very sound objection, as even if they do not interfere, 
they play the part of a well-informed public opinion, —and appar- 
ently thought popularity scarcely worth seeking,—which also is 
sound, for we shall never get it, and the thirst for it only disturbs 
what should be a serene judgment. 





The dispute between the British Envoy at Pekin and the 
Government of China appears to have blown over. The Viceroy 
of Nankin has yielded under coercion to all Mr. Medhurst’s 
demands, tablet of stone included. That is satisfactory so far ; 
but Sir R. Alcock seems to have sadly mismanaged the affair. What 
had he to do with the local magnate? By yielding to the request 
that he would act locally Sir Rutherford has thrown us back on 
the old system, under which the Emperor referred us to Yeh, and 
Yeh pleaded popular pressure, and redress was unattainable 
except at the cannon’s mouth. That system produced wars which 
threatened to be periodic, and it was to end it that we extorted 
the treaty of Tientsin, the whole object of which was to concen- 
trate Chinese political business in Pekin. 

The new Bishop of Peterborough, Dr. Magee, has begun well 
in more respects than one. He has given a vacant canonry in 
Peterborough Cathedral to one of the ablest and most thoughtful 
of the theological critics of our Church,—the Rev. Brook Foss 
Westcott, a writer of wide learning and true critical insight. A 
better appointment could not have been made. 


Dr, Magee has also delivered a really fine speech at Leicester,— 
the chief town of his diocese,—on the work the Church has to do 
in the great towns and cities, where, at present, its work is least 
efficient. While speaking with the greatest respect of Dissenters, 
he pointed out that the social influence and position of the Church 
will open to all her clergy ready access to the richest and most 
powerful, and so enable them to be real links between those extremes 
of wealth and poverty proper to town life, give her great op- 
portunities and lay upon her great obligations, which are not open 
in the same degree to the Dissenting ministers. He contrasted very 
ably the characteristics needful for the clergyman of a rural and 
for the clergyman of a great town parish. The rural clergyman 
might be a little rigid,—despotic, if he were an able and sensible 
man,—without hurt; but a town clergyman should be a man of 
elastic intellect, ‘‘active, eager, experimental; and perhaps it 
would not hurt him if he were a little impulsive. The staid 
solidity of a country life would not do as well in the impulsive, 
eager, hasty life of a town.” He could not wish for a better motto 
for the Church in Leicester than a motto he saw written up in a 
large manufactory of that town,—‘ Elastic web.” He wanted 
to see elasticity and movement in the methods of declaring the 
truths of revelation, to see a real difference between the Church 


ceded it. If any one can throw this new spirit of elasticity and 
life into our Church, it will be, we think, such men as Dr. Magee, 

The Patriarch of Constantinople appears to be an able and 
intelligent man. On receiving the summons from the Pope to the 
so-called (Ecumenical Council of next December, he stated to the 
Pope’s messenger that he knew its substance from having read it 
in the newspapers, and that, being what it was, he must decline 
to receive it. If the Pope, he said, had really wished to restore 
union, his course shoul! have been not to summon his equals, the 
various Eastern Patriarchs, but to apply to them to know on what 
terms an agreement tosummon such a Council could be arrived at, 
and then summon such an assembly in concert. As it was, the Pope's 
mere modus operandi assumed the whole point in dispute. Moreover, 
he thought for himself that the only mode of recovering unity 
would be for all parties to go back ten centuries to the creed and 
practice of the Church before the time of the rupture, and strike 
off anything added, or add anything lost, by every one of the 
branches since that date. As for the Council of Florence, which 
had overruled the astern views, it was an ‘‘ assembly collected on 
political grounds, on grounds of pure worldly interest, which 
ended in a decision imposed for a time on some few of our Church 
by dint of starvation, and every kind of violence and threat by 
him who was then Pope. Such an assembly is not even worthy 
of the sacred name of ‘council.’” Ina word, the Patriarch of 
Constantinople appeared to understand the situation in every 
sense,—political, ecclesiastical, theological,—and the emissaries of 
the Pope carried back the unopened letter. 


The Times is enthusiastic beyond measure to find a Patriarch 
who not only reads the newspapers, but owns it, and recognizes 
officially the information he finds there. It is a good feature, no 
doubt, in the head of an Oriental Church, and shows plain, 
straightforward sense like that of our own new Primate, but still 
the Times’ delight in a newspaper-reading patriarch is perhaps 
a trifle excessive. It is a capital thing in itself, no doubt, but it 
is not yet quite true that God is glorified mainly by newspapers. 


The telegraphic accounts from New Zealand are very bad. It 
is said that fifty European families have been massacred by the 
rebellious Maories, and that one of the rebels has recurred to the 
traditions of cannibalism for the sake of reviving the old race- 
hatred,—sending round a cask of potted meat made of the bodies 
of some of his victims. The New Zealand Government seem to 
be unaccountably weak and hesitating. When first the volunteers 
took the war in hand, they redeemed the colony from the gross 
mismanagement of the regular army; but now they have relapsed 
into all the helpless traditions, and seem to be quite unequal to 
the occasion. That they will recover themselves, there can be no 
doubt ; but we fear that before they can do so passions will be 
excited which may turn a war hitherto most humanely prosecuted 
on their side into a war of extermination. 





The Times of Friday assures its readers that Englishmen 
like aristocratic institutions, great properties, primogeniture. 
A landed aristocracy is, it says, ‘‘ a passion, almost a religion with 
them.” Very good! then the British people, as represented in 
the House of Commons, will not abolish primogeniture, and 
the Times need not be afraid. The truth is, it is afraid, and 
assumes the nation’s faith in order to make it believe,—a very 
old device. It further says, ‘‘ The aristocratic sentiment is so deep 
in the British nature, be it English, Scotch, or Irish, that it takes 
several generations of town life or other ordeal to subdue the 
instinct in favour of country houses, parks, domains, tenantries, 
and humble dependents, all in association with noble names or old 
families.” English, Scotch, and Irishmen have populated the 
United States, the Canadas, Australia, and New Zealand. In all 
they have shown the greatest dislike for primogeniture, settlements, 
and any laws intended to keep land in large masses. So far from 
the middle class thinking it just to create an eldest son, they think 
it the most unjust thing in the world ; and if they leave land to one, 
heap rent-charges on it till it is almost valueless. 


Only three theatres in London North of the Thames are this 
year giving pantomimes, and two of those crowd out the true 
Harlequinade with gorgeous spectacle and ballet. The change is 
a curious one, and suggests that the people are growing uncon- 
sciously less childish. It is a fashion to say that grown-up people 
enjoy pantomime as much as the children, and if by pantomime is 
meant Matt. Morgan’s or Mr. Beverley’s scenery, that may be true, 





of the nineteenth century and that of the centuries which had pre- | 


but did anybody ever meet a grown man of this generation who 
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was not bored to death by the buffooneries of the Harlequinade ? 
The children are not, but the children don’t buy tickets. Whether 
the pit still enjoys the red-hot poker is more doubtful, and modern 
managers have pretty nearly suppressed the pit. 


Mr. Johnson has pardoned Mr. Jefferson Davis, Mr. Benjamin, 
and all the other as yet unpardoned offenders of the rebellion,— 
partly, no doubt, to annoy Congress,—but, from whatever motive, 
not unwisely. When a political offence, however grave, has | 
remained so very long unpunished, the mo.aent when severity can | 
be of any use has passed, for long-deferred severity always pro- 
duces the impression of injustice. 


General Grant is trying to teach his countrymen the value of 
reticence. ‘The other day he is reported to have said, by way 
of returning thanks for his health, that his audience knew he was 
no speaker, knew that he did not even wish to be a speaker, knew 
that he thought speech-making was greatly overdone in America, 
and that it was his own hope to set a new example of doing 
more and saying less. On another occasion, when he had been 
called for by the crowd and had declined, one of the people shouted 
out, ‘Just two words, General,’ to which the President elect 
replied, ‘‘ No, Sir!” with a prompt courtesy that elicited a roar 
of laughter. Perhaps, however, General Grant would prize 
military reticence less, if public speaking in America had more ia 
it of practical discussion, of real elements of conviction, and less 
of mere dogmatic sentence-making. Congress, whose debates 
have little weight,—thanks to the Constitution, which robbed 
Congress of the most instructed speakers,—has lowered the whole 
tone of political oratory. Compare Mr. Gladstone’s Lancashire 
canvas with the ablest Presidential stumping tours on record,— 
President Lincoln’s and Mr. Douglas's in 1860,—and the com- 
parative want of instructive detail, of practical information, in the 
latter, becomes at once apparent. 


That everlasting Kirwee Prize-Money affair is not settled yet. 
Lord Palmerston agreed that it should be settled by an award of 
the Court of Admiralty (Dr. Lushington). Most of the money 
was paid, but among the prize was £200,000 in Company’s paper. 
The India House keeps this, under an idea that the Company's 
debts cannot be made Company’s soldiers’ prize. The objection 
is very shabby, but there is one way out of it. Let both parties 
agree to submit to Sir R. Phillimore’s opinion. 


A criminal of a nearly unique kind has been tried in Northern 
India. The Indian papers, with their usual indifference to trials 
not involving Europeans, publish no details; but it appears that 
Ramadheen, Hindoo apparently of the Mirzapore district, took to 
poisoning as a relief from ennui, as a grand and exciting sort of hunt. 
The number of his victims is unknown, but he killed twenty-seven 
in a year and a half, and exhibited a particular taste for holy men 
on pilgrimage, that is, according to Hindoo ideas, for the worst 
forms of murder he could commit. There is strong evidence, 
indeed proof, that a Society of Poisoners exists in India with which 
the Thug department has great difficulty, but Ramadheen was, it 
seems, an amateur. 


The Archbishop of Armagh has replied to the letter of the Rev. 
Mr. Greer mentioned by us last week on the subject of the mob 
which erected the Orange flag over his church, and it seems per- 
fectly obvious that his Grace really knew nothing about the events 
of which he undertook to give the account in his letter to Mr. 
Gladstone. On one point only does he make good his case 
against Mr. Greer. It is obvious that Mr. Greer did, through 
his advocate, admit that he was legally wrong in refusing to cele- 
brate the Church service for his parishioners on account of the 
party symbol erected over the church,—a point on which, as it 
was one of law only, he was probably never consulted by his 
advocate. As to the statement of the Archbishop that he had paid 
Mr. Greer’s costs, it seems to have been unfounded. Ilis Grace 
now admits that a bill of costs was presented to him, which he 
paid, and at the time supposed to be Mr. Greer’s; but he no longer 
asserts that they were, even in part, Mr. Greer’s, though he 
thinks Mr. Greer might have been liable for them, ‘ had the 
suit proceeded.” ‘The whole affair certainly does not redound 
to the credit of the Archbishop, who is evidently regarded as the 


year give the usual wearisome catalogues of the events of the year. 
The Standard alone in parts redeemed the dullness of the compo- 
sition by free and pure invention. Thus, after reciting Lord 
Derby’s illness and resignation, it went on: —‘* It was known that 
Mr. Disraeli had accepted from Her Majesty the commission to 
reconstruct the Government, and was at that moment Prime 
Minister of England. Mr. Gladstone was bitterly and intensely 
mortified. ‘The rival to whom he had shown a hostility even more 
personal than political—with whom he had on every possible 
occasion put himself in collision and in contrast—had won before 
him the great prize which both had in view—had gained preced- 
ence of him in history and in political rank—was Premier while 
he had never been more than Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. 
Gladstone's mind was made up. He forgot his lesser feud with 
Mr. Lowe in his greater, older, fiercer feud with Mr. Disraeli, and 
eagerly welcomed an alliance,” &c. If the Standard were Mr. 
Gladstone's conscience, or even his confessor, it might possibly 
know matters of this kind. As it is, it is hardly wise to write 
this sort of stuff. If it were matter about which the public could 
imagine that a paper might know something, it would not be so 
silly. But to embody violent and wild speculations in a record of 
the events of the year, cannot raise its reputation even with the 
maddest ‘Tories. 


There is a strange callousness sometimes in our police. On 
Saturday evening last, Hannah Saunders, wife of a respectable 
cab proprietor, tried to commit suicide in the Regent's Canal. 
The police took her out half-dead, she was shown to a surgeon, 
who said she might be moved, stripped to her chemise, and in that 
state carried to the Hackney Police Station, placed in a cold damp 
cell, and there left. She begged for an old coat, but the police 
would not give her one,—they had, however, sent for clothes,— 
and she died on the bare bench of the consequences of her immer- 
sion aggravated by the cold. The utter want of humanity dis- 
played in the affair is aggravated by the fact that it was quite 
within police routine to have carried her to a hospital, where she 
would have been properly attended. She was not locked up alone, 
another prisoner being with her, and there seems to have been no 
intentional cruelty, only a dull indifference to humanity, decency, 
and duty. 


The Post Office appears to have got again some very careless or 
untrustworthy servants near London. During the last few weeks 
three letters, all from the same hand, correctly addressed to us 
from the neighbourhood of Canterbury, (one of them covtaining 
stamps), and one letter posted, we believe, somewhere in the 
N.W. district, have, to the best of our knowledge and belief, 
never reached this oflice. Complaint to the Post Office is, we 
suppose, useless, without anything more to go upon than evidence 
tliat letters were posted, but never received. 





Owing to the more favourable intelligence from the East and 
the probability that the ‘Turkish ditliculty will again be postponed, 
the Stock Markets have presented a firm appearance this week, 
and prices have been on the advance. Consols closed at 923 4 for 
delivery, and 92} § for the February account. In the Foreign 
Market the most prominent feature is the advance in Turkish Five 
per Cents., which went to 392, 40, onthe news of thearrangements 
for a Conference becoming kuown. Russian Railway Stocks have 
recovered from the recent heavy depression, and most of the other 
changes have been favourable. ‘Lhe market for British Railway 
Stocks has ruled steady. Metropolitan Stock has been very firm, 
and the quotation has advanced to 104}, 5. As usual at the close 
of the year, the demand for money has been very active, and the 
rates in the open market have advanced to a par with the Bank 
minimum. ‘The stock of bullion in the Bank of England is now 
£18,445,858 ; in the Bank of France, £44,505,000. 


On Thursday and on Thursday week the leading Foreign Bonds left 
off at the annexed quotations :— 
Dee. 24.) Dec. 31. Dee, 24. Dec. 31. 





Brazilian, 1865.......000+ 73 79 Russian (Anglo-Duteh)) 5%} 89) 
Egyptian, 1864. ‘ 833 st Spanish, 1367 35 Bog 
Italian, L861. d 56 Hit Turkish, 1558 61 62 
CS aes 14j 14j »  1862., 634 G4} 





On Thursday and on Thursday week the leading British Railway Shares 
left off at the annexed quotations :— 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE PROPOSED CONFERENCE. 

\ E wonder if anybody thought the Athenians excessively 

impertinent for risking Marathon. The Times would 
have done so if it had existed in that day, and so we fancy 
would the British public, only it happened just then to con- 
sist of tattooed pagans, instead of Philistines in broadcloth. 
Greece is small, nearly as small as she was when she hurled 
Asia back from Europe; and being small, she cannot pay her 
debts,—which might be paid in five years, were Thessaly and 
Epirus added to her dominion,—and consequently she has no 
right to fight, or to make treaties, or to sympathize with in- 
surgents of her own blood, creed, and language, even when 
they are being tortured by African mercenaries hired by the 
power which for centuries enslaved herself. We lent Gari- 
baldi ships, and sent munitions of war by thousands of tons 
to the South, and féted Kossuth, and aided the American 
rebels against Spain to the utmost of our means; but then 
Britain is a strong power, and does pay her debts, and only 
destroys Mussulman empires—sending their Emperors into 
penal servitude—in the “interests of Christianity and 
civilization.’ Consequently, we are right, and Greece is 
wrong, and is “ insolent,’ and “reckless,” and “ trouble- 
some,” and all manner of bad things besides,—things most 
obnoxious to a meek race like our own,—and Lord Clarendon, 
as all the world says, is going to take part in a Conference, to 
be assembled next week, in Paris, of all places on earth, to settle 
how the Christian may best be compelled to abstain from 
defending himself against the Caliph. To make the 
grotesquerie of the affair complete, the question of Crete, 
on which the dispute has arisen, is not to be so much 


as mentioned, and Greece herself is not to be admitted 
to a seat at the board which will decide her de- 
stinies. The tribunal is summoned to hear the claimant, but 


the claim is not to be discussed, and the defendant is 
expressly prohibited from putting in any defence. The Con- 
ference is to be rigidly confined to the ‘Five Points” of the 
Turkish ultimatum—namely, that Greece disperse her volun- 
teers ; that she disarm the Enosis, Crete, and Panhellenicon ; 
that she “allow” Cretan emigrants to return home; that she 
punish all persons guilty of aggressions against Turks, and 
compensate the sufferers; and that she promise to 
adhere for the future to international law. Considering that 
the first point involves the passing of an internal law in 
deference to an external command, that the third is a formal 
surrender of the right of asylum, that the fourth would 
compel the Greek Ministry to punish men instigated by their 
own agents, and that the fifth is a formal confession by an 
independent State that she has broken international law,— 
these terms appear, to say the least, sufficiently severe. We 
should be sorry to guarantee the head of a Premier who pro- 
posed them to Great Britain under any circumstances what- 
ever; but then, of course, the people of little States have 
no right to national pride, even if they did found lite- 
rature, politics, and art in Europe, and evolve from them- 
selves all the thoughts which still make statesmen 
wise. These ‘“points’’ and no others are to be considered 
and carried,—so far as Napoleon may choose. The Powers 
concerned are Turkey, who will vote for all the points; 
England and Austria, who will support the Sultan; Russia 
and Prussia, who will favour Greece; Italy, who will side with 
Bismarck or Napoleon as she sees best for her own interest ; 
and Napoleon, who in any case will possess the casting-vote. 
It is rumoured that the Emperor of the French, not liking to 
appear an enemy of the nationalities, or to affront the Reds, 
who throughout Europe are on the side of civilization, will 
try to induce Turkey to remain content with three of her five 
demands. Perhaps she will, perhaps she will not,—for all in 
Turkey depends on the Sultan’s digestion,—but suppose she 
does, what is next to be attempted? Are the Powers who 





terminate the independence of Greece, dethrone King George, 
who reigns as representative of the “Great Idea,” drive Mr, 
Bright out of the Cabinet, and irritate every Radical in the 
kingdom? The “integrity of Turkey,” of which so much is. 
made, is not guaranteed against Greece, any more than against 
revolt in Turkey itself; and if we come to guarantees, that of 
Greek independence is at least the first in order. We utterly 
refuse to believe that the Cabinet will sanction any action of the. 
kind, and if it is not prepared for this course, what is the use 
of entering into a Conference prohibited from considering any 
reasonable compromise,—such, for example, as the one pro- 
posed by the protecting Powers two years ago—the erec- 
tion of Candia into a hereditary Pashalic, with a Christian 
Pasha,—a Conference which can only choose one of two alter- 
natives, the coercion of Turkey into a surrender of her 
demands, or a coercion of Greece into an acceptance of them. 
But, say the makers of paragraphs, the Powers may infornr 
Greece that unless she yields, their protection will be with- 
drawn, and Turkey must work her will, even if a State is 
blotted out from Europe. That sounds very solemn, and will 
read very well in a despatch ; but then, unfortunately, that is 
precisely what the Greek nation desires, is the very determi- 
nation which will produce war. People in the City who can- 
not imagine how Timour conquered Asia without raising 
loans, or how the Sepoys could defend Delhi without issuing 
inconvertible paper, will have it that as Greece does not 
pay her debts, Turkey will conquer her “in a few days.” 
Why has she not conquered Crete in two years of inces- 
sant warfare? She has troops enough, and bullets enough, 
and English capital enough to have done the work ten times 
over; but she has not done it, because every Cretan knows by 
experience, as every Greek knows by tradition, that it is easier 
when attacked by Turks to die fighting than to die by the tor- 
tures, mental and bodily, the victors will inflict. Grant that 
all the evidence of Turkish atrocities is false, or exaggerated 
till it becomes false, and that immense concession will still 
have no influence on the result. The Greeks believe those 
stories, and will fight as, when pressed too far, they have 
always fought, like rats, who will fly if they can; but who, 
if they fasten, can never be dislodged. Omar Pasha may he 
all his friends believe ; but before he can march from Thessaly 
to Athens he will have had to kill a ngtion of riflemen, posted 
on mountains, in ravines, and by passes as wild as those of 
Abyssinia. We English are decent soldiers in our way; but 
we do not find the conquest of Afghanistan easy, and the 
Indian Viceroy is as much stronger than the Sultan as the 
Greeks are stronger than the Afghans. At sea the Turks are 
said to be “ very strong,” and so they are in ironclads ; but they 
are obliged to hire an Admiral and engineers from England, and 
have no maritime population which can compare with the 
sailors of the islands. Greece is poor, no doubt, though if 
ironclads owned by Greeks do not make their appearance « 
week after war is declared, we shall be greatly surprised ; but 
Greece has enough for rifles, and since when has Turkey been 
rich, or how much would it cost the Fanar to bring her credit 
crashing to the ground, so turning all Bourses into her irre- 
concilable enemies? The Greeks do not believe in the least 
that they can be conquered, and do believe that they can 
give the signal for insurrection throughout the Sultan’s 
dominions,—a signal which will be heard in Asia as well az 
Europe,—and will throw the Orthodox from Odessa to St. 
Petersburg into a fever of excitement. The Greeks may be 
utterly wrong, may be hot-headed fanatics, victims of an 
idea, or anything else, but as long as they do not think so 
they will fight ; and the solemn diplomatic threats of leaving 
them to their fate will be met with the ridicule they deserve, 
and the war the Conference is to prevent will rage all the 
more fiercely, because it will have inspired in the Greeks a just 
belief that diplomatists would like to condemn them un- 
heard. If the Conference will produce peace, well and good ; 
we can understand, though we heartily dislike the policy of 
peace at any price; but it seems to us much more likely to 





have resisted each other in Congress to combine to coerce | 
Greece, or are the friends of Turkey to act while the friends | 
of Greece sit still, or are the two sides to clash at once, and | 
so begin the general war which everybody is trying to avoid ? | 
Greece of course may yield, but we do not see why she should 
until the combined fleets are off the Pirzeus, or have occupied 
Athens, for the conferring Governments will neither annex, nor 
tax her, nor pillage her, and it is, on the whole, more honourable 
to yield to actual force than to menaced force, to a knock-down 
blow than to a threat of kicking. Suppose Greece to resist thus 
far, what will Mr. Gladstone, as one of the conferring Powers, 
actually do? Will he, of all men, commit an act which will 





land us in a position from which we must either retreat with 
more or less of opprobrium, or coerce a free State in Turkish 
interests, or allow ourselves to be dragged into a very serious 
war, waged to compel unwilling populations to remain sub- 
missive to Ottoman rule. 


THE DOUBLE BEARING OF THE ST. ALBAN’S 
JUDGMENT. 

A N able correspondent remarks in another column, what 

LA has indeed been very generally noted throughout the 

ecclesiastical world, that in some respects the recent dctision 
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of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council on the appeal 
on the St. Alban’s case, bears more strongly against the 
Evangelical section of the Church, than against the so- 
called Ritualists. The principle of the decision seems 
to be that no deviation, either in the way of subtraction 
or addition, is to be permitted to the authorized regulations 
with regard to ceremonial and ornament,—except, so far as 
regards ornaments, where these additions are strictly subservient 
to substantial parts of the worship, as the organ to the sing- 
ing, and the credence table to the consecration of the bread 
and wine :—and thus the law of the Church is reduced to a 
strict code, which, as we understand, the Evangelical party 
break on one side as habitually as the Ritualistic party 
on the other. Thus, as regards “ornament,” the judgment 
decides that the law of the Church is laid down by the Prayer- 
Book of 1549, which the statute refers to and adopts. This 
law is, so far as regards vestments, that the bishop shall have 
«a rochet, chasuble, alb, and pastoral staff ;’—the priest, “ a 
surplice, chasuble, cope, alb, and hood (if he bea graduate)” ; 
—the other assistant ministers, ‘‘a tunicle and alb.” At the 
ordinary morning prayer, a surplice is the only proper vest- 
ment; at the communion service, a chasuble or cope (over a 
white alb), the assistant-ministers to wear a tunicle over an 
alb of any colour; and all these directions as to vestments 
the judgment practically pronounces not only proper, but com- 
pulsory. We need not say that this alone would involve a 
considerable change in practice as regards the Evangelical 
clergy. Again, the black gown in which the clergy used 
always to preach, and in which many Low-Church clergy 
preach still, seems to be positively illegal ; while, on the other 
hand, the stole must be given up by the High-Church party, 
and also the hood, except for graduates while preaching the 
sermon, or graduate clergy in a cathedral. Again, as regards 
the ceremonial, the decision of the Privy Council is that the 
words “the priest standing before the table” apply to the 
whole prayer of consecration, and prohibit the priest from 
kneeling during that prayer. To this some of the Ritualists 
reply that they are well content, inasmuch as the practice 
of the Evangelical clergy has been to assume that these 
words do not refer to the prayer of consecration, and to 
go back to the north end of the communion-table and 
there say the prayer of consecration, looking southward, and 
with their profiles turned to the people. For those of our 
readers who, like ourselves, are newly awakened to the momen- 
tous issues thus involved, we may explain that the Ritualists, 
—or transubstantiationists, as we prefer to call them, from 
the only idea which seems to dictate their ceremonial,— 
think it a great matter that the priest should turn his back to 
the people in order to turn his face to the elements he is con- 
secrating, because, as we gather, that practice implies that he 
is turning his face towards some greater bodily presence 
than any on which he turns his back,—in other words, 
that there is a divine body on the altar, and only 
human bodies behind him. On the other hand, the 
Evangelicals are so averse to the hypothesis favoured 
by this attitude, that they interpolate for themselves 
a direction to go back to the north end of the altar, which 
does not exist in the Prayer-Book, in order that they may 
not seem to favour the “ high” interpretation. This practice 
it is quite certain that the decision of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council condemns by the very words in which 
it condemns the kneeling during the prayer of consecration. 
It decides that the words “ standing before the altar”’ apply 
to the prayer of consecration, and standing before the altar 
no doubt cannot mean standing at the north end of it. 
Here, then, is a great victory for the Ritualists over the 
Evangelical party. From this time forth, if the former must 
give up lighting candles on the altar, and kneeling during 
the prayer of consecration, the latter must give up their flank 
march to the north end of the altar, and must ever turn their 
back to the people during the prayer of consecration. Again, 
if the Ritualists must give up the stole and generally the 
hood, they may not only retain the alb and chasuble, but the 
Evangelicals on the prescribed occasions must use them too. 
There is no exclusive triumph for either party. 
Be it so. We can only say that we are very glad of it. 
So far as Ritualists only crave a little more ornament in the 


service, we have no objection to them at all, rather the 
reverse. 


We had no wish to see them humiliated at the 
expense of the Evangelicals, and we are far from regretting 
that the Privy Council's sword is double-edged and cuts both 
ways. But one thing seems to us still certain. Those 


(to express their belief in the bodily presence of Christ 


upon the altar, and by which,—that. is our main 
care,—the humble inhabitants of rural parishes for the 
most part supposed that they were committed to the 
same belief in what they regarded as an idolatry, are to be 
suppressed for the future. The lights on the altar, the 
mingling of water with the wine, the elevation of the paten 
and the chalice, the adoration of the elements, are all forbid- 
den, and these are the ceremonies by which the ordinary 
parishioners of ordinary churches conceived themselves com- 
mitted to a belief in the superstition of the Mass. These 
things being abolished, we confess that we should see nothing 
but a meaningless and pertinacious fastidiousness in the 
refusal of the Low-Church Clergy to repeat the prayer of 
consecration with their backs to the people and their faces to 
the altar. They are expressly guarded against any false 
interpretation which might be put either on that posture, or 
on the knéeling attitude in which all the communicants are 
to receive the elements, by the rubric which ends the Com- 
munion Service, and which we must say seems to us as cruel 
and authoritative a blow at the main tenet of the Romanizing 
school as the framers of our Prayer-Book could have 
struck. In that rubric the kneeling posture is expressly 
explained as only indicating “our humble and grateful 
acknowledgment of the benefits of Christ therein given to 
all worthy receivers, and for the avoiding of such profana- 
tion and disorder in the Holy Communion as might otherwise 
ensue ;” and it is declared that lest this act of kneeling “ should 
by any persons, either out of ignorance and infirmity, or out of 
malice and obstinacy, be misconstrued and depraved,—it is here 
declared that thereby no adoration is intended or ought to be 
done either unto the sacramental Bread or Wine there bodily 
received, or unto any corporal presence of Christ’s natural 
Flesh and Blood. For the sacramental Bread and Wine 
remain still in their very natural substances, and therefore 
may not be adored (for that were idolatry, to be abhorred of 
all faithful Christians); and the natural Body and Blood of 
our Saviour Christ are in Heaven, and not here, it being 
against the truth of Christ’s natural body to be at one 
time in more places than one.” Now, if the Evangeli- 
cal clergy,—thus carefully guarded by the Prayer-Book 
against the slightest misinterpretation,—choose to make 
a cayvil about turning their backs to the people during the 
prayer of consecration, we can only say we have no sympathy 
with their scruple, and they must be overruled by the law, like 
the Ritualists. Indeed, we cannot but think that it should 
be much easier for anti-Ritualists to conform to the law 
with regard to matters which to them must seem so purely 
insignificant and subordinate as attitude and dress, than for 
those who attach the highest symbolical value to attitude and 
dress, as the only media for expressing a faith which the 
Prayer-Book wholly ignores, and in many places expressly 
denies; and we cannot, therefore, believe that any difliculty 
will be found by sensible Protestants in conforming to the 
law, while we are still disposed to think it will be, and 
should be, a hard trial to crypto-Romanists,—true believers in 
transubstantiation,—to conform. As regards Ritualists, in the 
sense only of lovers of an ornate and splendid service,—not 
Ritualists who look to ritual as a medium for the expression 
of dogmas ignored in the Prayer-Book,—we have never felt 
disposed to quarrel with them. Their idea may be insisted on 
too much, and it may be carried too far; but it is in itself a 
true idea to make the service of God as rich and impressive as 
the resources of human art will allow, without a needless 
sacrifice of what is wanted for other and graver ends. We 
are very far indeed from wishing to see Ritualists of this 
class repelled by the National Church,—though we certainly 
should feel quite unable to lament that those whose idea of 
worship hinges on an idea so foreign to our Church as the 
power of the priest to call down Christ’s body to the altar by 
an incantation, should be driven into a Church of which that 
idea is the central idea, and where the whole conception of 
worship is accommodated to it and developed from it. 


THE THREE PHASES OF SCIENTIFIC FINANCE. 


JOLITICIANS in search of a thoroughly scientific account 

of what Mr. Gladstone has really achieved in finance, and 
the methods by which he has achieved it, cannot do better 
than read a very able and instructive article in the new 
Fortnightly Review, by Mr. Robert Giffen. The fault of the 
paper is that in style it hovers a little between a treatise and 





special ceremonial acts by which the Ritualists strove 


a sketch,—sometimes attempting the impossible in the form 
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of representing a chapter of detailed information and discus-| There is something even more impressive than Mr. Giffen 
sion by a paragraph,—a paragraph, of course, too allusive, and has brought out in this threefold development of moder 
resting on supports of knowledge outside the article itself. If | finance,—from a finance the only fear of which was not to 
Mr. Giffen would expand his article into a volume, he might | get enough money, through a finance the main fear of which 
not only add a very needful supplement to that once useful | was an undue interference with the distribution of the capital 
but now antiquated book, Porter’s Progress of the Nution, but | and labour of the nation, to a finance the principal fear of 
illustrate it with all the resources of an accomplis shed economist which is the needless limitation of the enjoyments and need- 
and an acute student of political finance. Even as it is, how- | less checks on the expanding tastes of the people, and which 
ever, the essay is one of no little value on the principles and even in some departments hopes to make a tax less a con- 
tendencies of Mr. Gladstone’s financial measures. tribution for the general necessities of Government than a 
Mr, Giffen notes carefully the three stages of scientific | purchase of valuable immediate privileges at a far cheaper 
finance,—the stage in which its object is mainly to bring | rate than anybut Government could afford to charge. And there 
national revenue well up to expenditure, a stage which, under | is something in this progressive development of financial science 
wise and even acute statesmen, necessarily develops into the | especially illustrative of the genius of the statesman who has 
second stage, because it can attain its object on/y by developing | been the means of causing it. We usually suppose that it is 
into the second stage,—namely, that in which it is the primary | because our Government is a popular Government that we have 
object of the financier not so much to extract sufficiengrevenue, as | had all this financial reform. But the financial history of the 
so to distribute and review his taxation as not to embarrass or | period shows how false this conception is. The first move, no 
impede unnecessarily any single branch of human industry. in | doubt, the move against the Corn Laws, was popularized by 
other words, so to arrange his taxes that he forces no artificial | the Anti-Corn Law League, and, so far, Sir Robert Peel may 
change in the distribution of capital and Jabour among those | have been said to have been carried over the first great obstacle 
productive or distributive operations for which there exist the | by a wave of popular feeling. Still, even in his case the great 
greatest natural advantages. But this second stage of develop- | financial instrument by which he was enabled to lighten so 
ment in the financier’s science can scarcely be matured without much the burden of mischievous taxation, the income-tax, 
the dawning of a third aim, distinct both from the mere was in the highest degree unpopular. And when Mr. Glad- 
extraction of the income needful for the national expenditure, | stone became Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1853, he 
and from the careful avoidance of all taxation likely to dis- had, as Mr. Giffen shows, a very difficult task before 
turb the natural conditions of productive operations,—namely,| him in persuading the country to submit to that tax 
the possibility of raising the whole social status of the pro- | still longer for the sake of financial improvements the 
letariat class,—and this not merely by preparing the way for | urgency of which was by no means keenly or widely felt. 
more work and giving every opportunity for the accumulation | By that time it was not the popular opinion which was urging 
of the new capital on which alone they can be set to work, ;on Mr. Gladstone, but Mr. Gladstone who was urging on 
but also by pressing as lightly as possible on their comforts and | popular opinion. He had seen the real mischief of the old 
enjoyments, so as to open to them a new life, and permanently | | Plan of taxation in a way which had taken hold of his imagina- 
change their standard of living. This is no doubt a perfectly | tion. He had begun to realize, as the nation had never 
distinct end from themereremoval of impediments to the natural | | realized, how much production was hindered, how much wealth 
accumulation and productive use of capital, but it is almost | | Was wasted, how much wealth was never produced which 
inevitably suggested as the second stage of financial science | otherwise would have been produced, in consequence of em- 
verges towards its end, 7.e., when the nation can feel satisfied | barrassing and vexatious taxes ; and the advantage of extending 
that the taxes are so raised as not to shut up or embarrass access | the movement had thus gained a far stronger hold over his 
to any natural field of productive labour. As the new impulse imagination than over the imagination of the nation at large. 
to production begins, which is due to the abolition of artificial | He had, as Mr. Giffen says, to create that “artificial intelligence” 
restraints, the poorest class is seen to be rising so fast out of | | by which alone his own proposed reforms became possible. He 
pauperism that the statesman cannot but be struck by the | had to kindle in the nation the same hope of vast progress and 
possibility of completing the process almost within a single | _newresources which he had grasped himself, and tokindle enough 
generation, and so raising a whole class at one heave above those | for the purpose of enforcing immediate painful sacrifices on both 
habits which cause pauperism and rest contented with it. To} the middle and the upper class, like the prolonged income-tax 
effect this, not only must there be more wealth in the nation | and the new succession duty. He had to repeat the same effort 
and therefore more demand for industry, but also higher | under still more disadvantageous circumstances in 1860, when 
tastes and wants amongst the labourers. The former might | the expenditure had risen to a far higher level. and when yet the 
exist without the latter, nay, might almost advance indefi- | mood of the public mind, under the spell of Lord Palmerston, 
nitely without any corresponding advance in the latter ; and | was utterly inert and averse to efforts of faith and self-denial. 
here there comes in the third general aim of a scientific | The ‘popular’ policy would have been ‘to let well alone’ and 
financier to see that the newly accumulated wages-fund | remit taxation, especially the income-tax, to the extent of the 
shall not be needlessly debarred from investment in those | /surplus. Mr. Gladstone had to make the nation feel that there 
comforts and enjoyments which raise the self-respect of | were still great and needless fetters on the springs of industry, 
the poorest class by any needless taxation of their com- | and still greater and as needless fetters on the means of 
forts and enjoyments ; —that so far as taxation must | popular enjoyment and civilization; he had to withstand the 
press heavily on them at all, it shall press on their} pleasures of indolence and the pleasures of expenditure, in 
most questionable or even injurious tastes, like the crave | order to set the nation free from restrictions of which they did 
for stimulants and sedatives, for spirits and tobacco. Further, | not complain, and give them privileges for which they did not 
such a statesman will see many financial directions in which | ask. The result has | been, we believe, that, by his policy chiefly, 
the agency of the State can really stimulate the progress of | the name and idea of government have become popular, 
the proletariat class positively as well as negatively,—and this | where a quarter of a century ago ‘government’ was a term of 
not only without loss, but with gain to the Government,—as | | | reproach ; that through him it has become possible to regard 
by controlling and regulating the great national monopolies of | government as the centre of popular life, instead of as the 
civilization, the post, the railw ay, and the te legraph, by giving a | centre of all that was hostile to popular life,—that, in fact, he 
Government guarantee to savings’ banks, and to the insurance | has at last persuaded the English people to like and trust a 
against sickness and old age. Of these three great stages in the | Government which for generations they had regarded as at 
science of modern English finance, Mr. Giffen assigns the credit | best a necessary evil. Reform Acts may have been essential to 
of the first and the initiation of the second to the late Sir| | give him the motive power by which this change has been accom- 
Robert Peel,—but to Sir Robert Peel most ably supported and | plished ; yet but for Sir Robert Peel and for him, the Govern- 
seconded by Mr. Gladstone; the completion of the second! ment of the Reformed Parliament would still be, as it was in 
stage and the initiation of the third—and this at a time | 1842, almost, if not quite, as unpopular as the Government of 


when necessity was not the mother of invention, since public | the old regime. 


opinion had ceased to apply any considerable pressure to the a 

problem of financial rdferm.—to Mr. Gladstone. And yery| | THE CHIEF COMMISSIONERSHIP OF POLICE. 
ably does he illustrate the intensity of purpose, the fertility of | FVHE State has lost in Sir Richard Mayne a servant of very 
invention, the undaunted courage, which enabled Mr. Glad- unusual merit. He held on to office a little too long, but 
stone to triumph over what w ould have been to most financiers | that mistake must not blind us to the fact that forty years 
the temptation of bringing forward ‘easy budgets,’—budgets | ago he organized the London Police on a system which for more 
with which no one would have cavilled, and which would | than a generation has worked well; that for thirty-five yea ee 
perfectly have satisfied his chiefs. | he rendered the British capital the securest in the world, and 
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that for the whole period he has maintained external order | titude for skill? That is just the very thing the good soldier 
among a population greater than that of many sovereign | does not do. A bad soldier does; but there is no “ mili- 
States with a force of only 7,000 men, and at an expenditure | tarist,” as the Reds say, like the civilian who wants to 
of only half a million sterling a year. There is not an ex- | make his subordinates obey implicitly, and does not quite 
perienced Minister upon the Continent who would not, if| know how. A mere soldier is usually a very stupid person, 
acquainted with Sir Richard Mayne’s official career, declare it | but a thoroughly educated soldier, with some small tincture 
to be a nearly unique example of administrative capacity and | of statesmanship, is one of the most eflicient human beings 
success. Latterly, no doubt, owing to the disuse of trans-| alive, is perhaps of all mankind the one who most directly 
portation,—a change which threw into our streets great | applies means to ends. We do not ourselves desire to see a 
numbers of adventurous criminals, — to the unexampled | soldier selected for the office. There are many reasons, apart 
spread of London,—which increases in area as no other city from his training, why a civilian might be preferable; one 
ever did,—and to a certain failure of reverence for Law as | being that soldiers rarely know law, and are over-fettered by 
distinguished from Force, Sir Richard Mayne’s task grew too | their own ignorance ; another, that the oflice should be a prize 
heavy for him ; the tendency to militarism, which is the first | for men engaged in repressing crime, and not for men engaged 
sign of an overtaxed government, grew stronger within the |in maintaining our external power; and a third, that any 
Police, and the old security of London, a security which im-| general officer would, rightly or wrongly, be denounced as a 
pressed foreigners as an inexplicable wonder, became seriously | martinet. But we want Mr. Austin Bruce to be left free in 
diminished. The old man battled against it all, how-| his selection, to be allowed to choose the best man he can get, 
ever, with undaunted courage. He met each form of crime | whether he be a lawyer, a soldier, a policeman, or a bishop, 
as it arose;—in 1848 he was as efficient an aid to the| and so to be absolutely responsible for his choice. Let the 
Duke of Wellington as if he had been a Marshal, and even in | public, which scarcely knows what it wants, settle what it 
1867 he faced mobs personally excited against him with a| wants, and then suffer the Home Office, which knows men, to 
cool courage which did much to prevent that ultimate recourse | select the agent who is able to secure what the public has 
to the soldiery which, to his supreme credit be it spoken, he | decided to be wanted. If he is a soldier, and succeeds, what 
always laboured to avoid. He was no Prefect, hungering for | does it matter to the public that he does not invariably dress 
a “state of siege,” but a great English magistrate, who thought | in black, which in that case would be the whole extent of the 
it the mark of a poor workman to be always clamouring for | difference ? 
better tools. In our own belief, he carried this idea too far, We trust that whoever may be selected, the opportunity will 
and attempted impossibilities; but still the man who, having | be taken to make a thorough overhaul of the condition of 
to cut through a plank and seeing no saw obtainable sets to | the force and a careful inquiry into its needful strength. 
work with a penknife, is a very true and very efficient kind of | The public insists a little too strongly upon the first only of 
Englishman. Though latterly somewhat opinionated, and} these recommendations. No doubt, with more care and 
perhaps deficient in originating power, it will, we believe, be | higher pay, and a few better posts as prizes, we may get a 
long before London finds a Chief Commissioner as efficient, | better class of policemen,—more especially if we give up regu- 
upon the whole, as was Sir Richard Mayne. lations about size, under which Tom Sayers would have been 
It is rather hard upon Mr. Austin Bruce that the first con-| rejected for want of physique,—but after all, there is one 
siderable duty to devolve on him should be to establish a new | defect which no amount of efficiency will remove, and that is 
regime at the Police Office ; and it is all the harder, because | the want of sufficient men. Vidoeq cannot be in two places 
the public wants something new very vehemently, and does | at once, any more than the merest country lout, nor will any 
not quite know what. Apparently, the true desire is for amore | extent of energy enable John Smith to patrol the street and the 
efficient police without any deeper tincture of militarism, and | mews at one and the same time. The best six detectives in 
the desire is in itself sufficiently sensible. A military police | the service could not really watch a square mile of London 
is always to a certain extent an inefficient police. If | all night; and that, as “Custos ” has explained in a pamphlet 
armed force is required to support the civil officers, | intended apparently to make the Police a reserve army, is the 
which is, we believe, the case in some districts of | highest number that can be allotted to the duty, a number 
London, let us have the armed force, as a_ separate | only attained by overworking the men, and neglecting watch- 
body behind but not within the police itself, filling in | fulness during the daylight and dusk. More men, we know 
fact towards them the place filled by the marines on board | perfectly well, can only be secured by more money ; but inquiry 
a man-of-war. For a century that form of “dualism” has | may reveal new modes of economy ; or if not, Londoners must 
worked to perfection, and there is no apparent reason why it | either pay more, or affirm deliberately that they prefer the 
should not be applied to other departments of the public | partial insecurity now felt in almost all the great cities which, 
service. The mere knowledge that irresistible force was} under the name of suburbs, are now left pretty much to take 
behind the police, within call without formulas, would of | care of themselves. We may murmur as much as we like, 
itself double their efficiency in the dangerous districts, and in | but it isin the incidence of our London taxation, and not in 
the respectable districts they are, apart from a deficiency of | its total weight, that we must seek relief. Deduct the poor- 
numbers, tolerably efficient already. It is not by drilling men | raie, which is peculiar to England, and there is scarcely a 
wanted to act individually that we can increase their indi-! capital city in the world, unless it be Calcutta, which is 
vidual power, but by assuring them that whenever drilled | governed anything like so cheaply as this vast metropolis. 
strength is required, which ought to be very seldom, it will be ec 
instantly at hand. Two sentinels, to use a rough illustration, a er . F 
stationed in Ratcliffe Highway would increase the power of the BANKRUPT CIVIL SERVANTS. 
police there three times as much as drilling the police already \{* WARD TIUNT, late Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
employed. The first quality of a good civil policeman is self- | 4 thinks that the better the security a borrower has to 
reliance, ability to do his duty himself without many orders | offer, the higher the interest he will have to pay. At least, 
or much help ; and this is the precise quality which militarism | if he does not think so, we should like to know how he 
tends to weaken, indeed is compelled, for the sake of a different | justifies the economic arguments in the Treasury Minute of 
kind of efficiency, deliberately to destroy. A good policeman | 30th November upon bankrupt civilians. “My Lords,” 
is no more required to be a soldier than a sailor, and we might | actuated by sentiments of unimpeachable kindness and pro- 
almost as well teach a sailor the goose step as a policeman. | priety, desire, as they say, to protect the public service and the 
When “a line like a wall” is wanted to aid or repress the sailors, | gentlemen in it, by restraining young men from resorting 
there are the marines, and so there should be in a police force. | to moneylenders who take discounts of 60 per cent., and in 
The common notion that organization and militarism are | whose hands they become “ miserable dependants.” Conse- 
identical is a mere delusion. A great traffic manager has to | quently, they have resolved that any officer in civil employ 
perform marvels in that way which average soldiers would | who may pass through the Bankruptcy Court shall be er facto 
find impossible, and to perform them with men who are not | suspended, and unless he can plead extenuating circumstances 
liable to be shot for disobedience. If the police can be made | to the satisfaction of his superiors, dismissed ; while pecuniary 
to pull together as the men in some of the great shipbuilding | embarrassment shall be of itself a reason for refusing promo- 
yards are made to pull together, that is all in the shape of | tion, increased pay, or any other service advantage. To the 
drill which can be required. The public, we believe, sees this | order as an order essential to the tone of a great service we 
clearly, but it tries to express its insight by a half-articulate | have of course no objection whatever to offer. A man in 
ery that it does not want a soldier as Chief Commissioner of | difficulties is no doubt usually a worse public servant than a 
Police. Why not? Because a soldier will always be trying 'man out of them, while a civil servant who passes through 
to substitute drill for discipline, rigidity for efficiency, promp- | the Court, except as a shareholder in a broken company, or 
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from other exceptional cause, can hardly be said to uphold the 
useful dignity of the department to which he belongs. More- 
over, as the “ Board of Stamps and Taxes ” observe, with due 
official gravity, ‘an efficient performance of his official duty 
is not to be expected from any person involved in pecuniary 
difficulties, as the time and thoughts of such a person, instead 
of being engaged in his official business, must necessarily be 
occupied in constant efforts to meet the exigencies of the day ; 
and further, it is highly inexpedient that any officer in such 
circumstances should be placed in a position of trust.” 

It is perfectly just and sensible all that; but why, with 
such irrefragable reasons to produce, does Mr. Ward Hunt 
wander, or allow his subordinates to wander, into the regions of 
political economy and into social discussions about usurers? He 
wants to repress them, he says, and, therefore, he doubles their 
security ; he objects to indebtedness, and so makes borrowing 
as far as he can comparatively cheap and easy. Ilitherto a 
Civil servant who in want of cash has resorted to money-dealers 
has been compelled to pay exorbitant interest, because the 
lenders fear that when his debts become pressing he may accept 
the ‘assistance’ of the Insolvent Court, and leave them with- 
out repayment. They try, therefore, by all manner of oppres- 
sive devices to make the interest cover the principal within a 
very short period, and in numberless cases effect the object 
within two years. Henceforward, however, the Civil servant will 
not have the “Court’’ asa resource. He practically deposits his 
commission as security with his creditor, and armed with that 
and a life insurance, the usurer may risk a loan at, compara- 
tively, very moderate interest indeed. There exists, we be- 
lieve, enough competition among these gentlemen to induce 
them to consider any improvement in the securities offered 
them, and we should not be surprised in twelve months to hear 
30 per cent. quoted instead of 60 as the “ usurer’s rate.” This 
comparative cheapness of money will, of course, increase the ten- 
dency to borrow, and so will the leniency which the new minute 
enforces in the usurer. Hitherto it was his policy very often 
to ‘sell up” his client, but now that process will only deprive 
him of any hope of recovering his claim, or interest on his 
claim, for the fund out of which he would be paid, the official 
salary, is thenceforward closed. Say that John Smith, junior, 
civilian, on £200 a year, owes £200, bearing an interest of 30 
per cent. ; it might pay a money-lender to arrest him, and so, 
in fact, compel him to transfer the debt; but now the arrest 
would involve dismissal, and the usurer would receive neither 
interest nor principal. To press a client too far would of 
itself involve his bankruptcy. The order, therefore, will make 
usurers less harsh and less exorbitant, and, of course, increase 
pro tanto both the already strong temptation to run into debt, 
and the already too strong desire of money-lenders to get civil 
servants into their books. Asa rule of the Service intended 
to protect the State, the Minute is most just and praise- 
worthy; but as an economical measure, intended to frighten 
young men into thrift, it will, we fear, totally fail. Its only 
good effect on that side will be to make it a little easier to 
refuse a ‘‘signature”’ to a friend. Smith cannot bear to 
say that he absolutely will not ‘lend his name’ to 
Brown's paper, but he may very easily say that em- 
barrassment of any kind is contrary to the rule of 
the Service, and will, if discovered, seriously check his 
promotion. 

The real cure for this evilin the Civil Servi¢e,—and it is a 
very serious one—lies, we are still convinced, with the Service 
itself. They should recognize the fact that among a very 
large number of very young men most of whom possess very 
limited means there will be occasional instances of indebted- 
ness, which if wisely treated might be rendered temporary 
and even useful misfortunes, but if unwisely treated involve 
irremediable ruin. Happy the man who can say that he never 
through his whole life was a fool about money, never backed a 
bill, never helped a friend, never lost his pocket-book, never 
bought a useless toy, never played too heavy a stake, never was 
taken in, and never even forsix months livedeasily without think- 
ing about money at all, the last folly being of them all the most 
disastrous to his pocket! Such a man will not, as a rule, 
unless he is a Scotchman, be a very nice man to know ; but he 
will have a happy life, and immense respect from his relatives 
and his tradesmen. The majority, however, we fear will never 
be quite so rigidly prudent,—though we hear that a new and 
much safer tone about moneyis spreading among young men,— 
and the true way to remedy the evil is to acknowledge that 
imprudence exists as well as extravagance, that a misfortune is 
just as possible as a foolishness. The Civil Service has organized 


might, we should think, still more easily establish a lending 
bank, to advance money to civilians only, as Scotch Banks do, 
on the security of personal character. There would be no 
objection to such a Bank exercising as rigid a supervision 
over the solvency of its creditors, as an ordinary bank does 
over the solvency of those whe © -sent bills for discount, 
and no need for making the loan an alms by absurdly light 
rates. What is wanted is honesty, a willingness to lend on 
high terms, without tricks about discount and renewals, and 
a readiness to accept payment by instalments in good faith. 
It is the usurer’s power of claiming his whole debt which 
makes it so tremendous, and his practice of calling instal- 
ments “discounts on renewal” which makes it so difficult for a 
victim, once trapped, ever to shake himself free. Such a 
bank, reasonably well managed, would, we believe, relieve 
many a young member of the Service from the consequences 
‘of a folly without ruining him, and without leaving on his 
; mind the impression that it is at all pleasant to be in debt. 
There is no romance and no “ life”’ as fools understand that word 
in paying ten pounds a quarter for two years because you were 
|fool enough to live “easily” for six months. Men do not 
| borrow for the pleasure of borrowing, more especially of an 
| inexorable Bank, and an absolute limit could easily be put on 
jthe amount of any applicant’s indebtedness. Such a Bank 
ought to pay ten per cent. very easily, even if it employed no 
capital but its own, or might, if its managers pleased, expand 
into a Civil Service Agency. It would deal only in a security 
which, though not mercantile, is under the Treasury Minute 
very good, and it would be under no necessity of risking single 
transactions on any extensive scale. There must be scores of 
young men at this moment who would be only too glad to pay 
off their moneylenders by a loan, say, at twelve per cent., 
repayable by instalments ; and who, if they could so pay them 
off, would be perfectly solvent. That is not bad business for 
a bank to do, even if it works with its own capital, while the 
institution would relieve the Service from a stain to which 
the Treasury has perhaps wisely, and certainly boldly, called the 
public attention. 

















A LION'S IDEAS ON MAN. 

HE Times of Tuesday, the 29th ult., contained a very 
singular paper, a paper which, if not unique, is, we believe, 

very nearly unique in English literature. It is a report certainly 
authentic, and probably literal, of a conversation between Sindhia, 
the Sovereign of Gwalior, the first Marhatta State, and Colonel 
Daly, English diplomatist of ability and tact, upon the merits and 
demerits of British rule in India, a conversation during which the 
Prince forgot for once both his personal caution and his Indian 
reserve, and spoke out with trustful smiles and confidential 
laughter what it was in him to say—the real thought in his head 
—the very thing one can so seldom induce a Hindoo to betray. 
The thought is a remarkable one considered merely as a political 
utterance. We do not suppose, for example, that any Englishman 
of cultivation who reads the conversation will ever again believe that 
Sindhia is a savage, a sort of Ashantee king, a barbarian on whom 
political argument would be simply thrown away,—a change of 
opinion which is in itself a great gain; but that is not our point 
just now. Sindhia, who occupies among Indian princes very much 
the position of a Bonaparte among European sovereigns, not 
exactly a new man, but still a man necessarily at war with the old 
world, a Prince without a pedigree, —who asked, for example, when 
the Mutiny broke out why on earth ke was expected to support the 
Indian Bourbon, the heir of ‘Timour,—has been thinking hard over 
a problem which every now and then disturbs all studious politi- 
cians. What is the essential difference between an Oriental and a 
Western European? Why are a few thousand white boors, never 
a hundred thousand in all, led by a few hundred white gentlemen, 
never thirty hundred in all, able to coerce two hundred millions of 
slightly darker persons, of whom the majority are as brave as the 
said boors, nearly or quite as intelligent as the gentlemen, and 
decidedly better mannered than both? Why, in short, is society 
in Asia stereotyped ; why cannot this very Sindhia, who, if he lifted 
his standard and won a battle would have all India at his back, 
kick us out into outer darkness, as any Western prince ruling 
Western subjects under the same circumstances infallibly would 
do? Sindhia has thought that out, he says, for many years,—‘ I 
have watched it and thought of it long,”’—has driven about on mail 
carts incognito, like a modern Haroun al Rashid, seeking light 
upon that point within British dominion, and not being the fool a 
person with the golden bronze tinge ought to be, has arrived at a 





a system for obtaining goods retail at wholesale prices, and 


definite conclusion. You English, he says, and “to me it is the 
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most striking thing of all you do, husband your experience in a 
careful way.” =" 

Let us consider that opinion a little. It is a very foolish one no 
doubt, for Sindhia has the golden bronze tinge, was when this writer 
saw him fourteen years ago very nearly light copper-coloured, and 
a person so dark must talk nonsense, but still there is intellectual 
interest in watching even a poor picture of man painted by a lion, 
and we may therefore be forgiven for a momentary neglect of the 
compound householder, and the best means of suppressing the 
British rough, and the ideas of M. Deleyyani, and other entrancing 
subjects, just to consider what this particular lion really did mean. 
Clearly he had an idea of some kind,—that much may be allowed 
even to an Indian Prince talking transcendental politics,—and was 
not that idea this? European observers are accustomed to say 
that the first distinction between man and the brute is 
the want in the latter of the accumulative faculty. Rover the 
retriever learns many things, but Rover’s heir is the wiser for 
very few of those things, and Rover’s grandson perhaps for none 
of them, except the one or two which have become caste peculiari- 
ties, exceptional faculty, for example, of bringing back dead birds 
without eating them. Speculative persons marking this have 
questioned, cautiously as becomes persons building a great theory 
on very imperfect data, whether it may not be possible that there 
is in each race some sort of a limit to the faculty of accumulation, 
a limit either of power or of will which it cannot or will not 
overpass, which once reached, that race begins to stereotype itself. 
Is there not, in Sindhia’s language, a point at which men cease to 
“husband their experience,” being, it may be, content with what 
they have acquired,—as Chinese, for example, who think they have 
attained perfection ; or unwilling to labour more, like most priest- 
hoods; or lacking storehouses in which to store up the new 
accumulations, like people who cannot write? Most thoughtful 
men, we conceive, without directly answering in the affirmative, 
would consider the proposition worth at least some minutes’ re- 
flection, if only because it would be so unspeakably pleasant to 
see a conceivable possibility of breaking the spell. Just imagine 
the feeling of the man who found, as the late Dr. Ballantyne of 
Benares fancied that he had found, the talisman, that he could 

melt the ice and set all Asiatic waters flowing, that he could give 
the shove which should set Chinaman and Hindoo and Arab all 
in motion spinning ‘*down,” or up, the ‘ringing grooves of 
change” and progress towards an independent but indefinitely 
advancing civilization. Life would be worth having to that 
man, even if he had gout. We ourselves have repeatedly 
tried to show that the first proposition is the true one; that 
@ race ceases to accumulate whenever it is content; that the 
people who believe their social order divine do not and cannot 
attempt to advance, lest movement should break up a divinely 
established organization. ‘The Hindoo Brahmins are in that stage, 
and the Ultramontane clergy of Europe. No, says Sindhia, as 
we understand him, that is not the true proposition; the third is 
the truer. My people are stereotyped because they have reached 
the limit of their mechanical resources for accumulation, have 
reached the margin of their mechanical or moral power of ‘ hus- 
banding their experience.” ‘‘'To me the most striking is the careful 
way in which you husband your experience. Your records are so 
preserved that in almost all the positions filled by your officers the 
current of business is little affected by the men themselves. With 
a Native Government it is entirely otherwise; its servants pay no 
deference to the records of their predecessors to follow them—if 
such can be said to exist—rather the reverse. The incumbent of 





Access to such records did once change Europe. The origin of the 
Renaissance, the great movement which founded modern society, 
was just that,—access, through the fall of Constantinople, to the 
husbanded and recorded experience of the ancient world, and more 
especially to its granary of ideas. ‘The Italians read the manu- 
scripts the flying Greeks carried with them, and added their experi- 
ence to their own, and the Old World slowly melted away. We all 
acknowledge in words the power of the printing-press, but we 
scarcely understand, as Sindhia from his experience understands, 
what its absence would mean, how difficult it would be without it 
to “‘ husband experience,” or rather so to husband it that all man- 
kind, or a large section of mankind, should benefit by it. We 
might describe the theory of spectrum analysis on stone, as a 
Chinese would do, but how many would see it? Aud why should 
the discoverer make his knowledge common? ‘The Iindoo world, 
which in this respect is the whole Asiatic world, has as yet 
few records ; those are scarce, costly, and confined by an etiquette 
as strong as a law to comparatively few families. No secular 
book other than an almanack, and, we believe, a translation of 
Robinson Crusoe, has ever attained a circulation in India which 
would fairly pay expenses, and no manuscript, not more or less 
religious, can be said to be popularly known. No experience is really 
husbanded except by tradition, and verbal tradition is liable to sudden 
gaps, while nothing which is so transmitted can, if lost, be recovered. 
Entire arts have, in this way, been lost in India by the extine- 
tion of the castes who keep the tradition. It is very difficult, or, 
say impossible, to hand down history thus—ask the sons of Eng- 
lish soldiers about Waterloo—and nearly as difficult to preserve 
political ideas, or any but the most clementary social laws. Ques- 
tion a country squire whose grandfather would have died for Pitt 
as to Pitt’s ideas, or ask the new generation to explain any change 
—like the change in the criminal law—which occurred between 
the time when their school books end and their personal ex- 
perience begins. Naturally a race aware that every idea or rule 
is liable to be falsified, recurs perpetually to the past in order to 
prevent falsification, protects itself by prohibiting change in the 
few good laws it has acquired, and guards a social order it ap- 
proves by declaring it beyond change, and thus makes progress 
impossible to itself, except as the result of foreign conquest, or of a 
social cataclysm. Sindhia directly applies his thought only to 
the domain of political administration, being interested mainly in 
that; but it is clear from the context that he thought this hus- 
banding of experience the source of that social peculiarity which 
strikes all natives of India with wonder—the perfect reliance of 
the English upon each other—the suppression among them of the 
individual will, which natives with no vast granary of experience 
cultivate till, as Sindhia says, every man, unless prevented by 
religious tradition, upsets every other’s work. And is not the 
existence of law, and particularly secular law, as a system of 
thought controlling individual wi!l, wholly dependent upon this 
power of husbanding experience, of recording the knowledge 
acquired by long-continued dealing with mankind? Of course the 
removal of mere mechanical difficulties in the way of such record- 
ing will not be sufficient to melt the stereotyped surface of Asiatic 


society. ‘The Orientals might if they liked have kept all the 
knowledge they acquired in writing, as the Benedictines pretty 


honestly tried to do. Something more must be born among them, 


a wish to husband experience; but we know that education 
evokes this among classes as stereotyped as they are, the British 
husbandmen, and why not among them? Little has been done 
as yet, no doubt ; but, after all, the first native type was cast in 


the office probably strives to undo what has been done.” The 
mere keeping of records, it will be seen,—of those ‘* writings” which 
most Anglo-Indians condemn,—strikes Sindhia as a source of power, 
of an incessant increase of force, of a growth, to put it in one 
word, wanting in the native society of which he is the representa- 
In other words, the quasi-mechanical habit of keeping the 


the lifetime of men still living, and already we have Sindhia, that 
is, a Hindoo Prince, who calmly suggests a crude and imperfect, 
but still distinct and philosophical, explanation of the reason why 
he has to take orders from a white invader, a native who reasons 
on a matter of transcendental politics, if not with the acumen, at 
least in the spirit, of Mr. Mill. As yet the majority are using 
/the new knowledge they are husbanding chiefly upon the old 











information one has got, and giving it to the next man who wants 
it, makes the whole difference between progress and stagnation, 
between Western Europe and the Eastern World. 

It is clearly a half-truth that, but may not even a half-truth if | i 
it be a real half-truth be of importance, when, if it were a whole 


truth, it would change the face of the world as undoubtedly | philosophy of induction. 


| problem, ‘* Whence comes he, whither goes he?” and ‘* experience 
acts mainly as a religious solvent ; but then this was the case also 


” 


n the European Renaissance. The Reformation succeeded the im- 


portation of the Greek literature, but preceded the rise of the 


From Gutenberg’s Bible to Bacon's 


this one would? ‘The mere mechanical faculty, or rather habit, of | Essays there was a space of 147 years. 


record, of stuwing up knowledge in a granary, is one which 
can be communicated, which may as easily be acquired by a race 
like, for instance, the Iindoos, as by a class like, for instance, the 


RESPECTABLE PAWNBROKING. 


hereditary labourers of Yorkshire. We know that education, | JL was Lord Palmerston, we think, who defined ‘ dirt’ as useful 


much if not all of which is intended to teach the Yorkshire lads 


matter in the wrong place. It was rather a rash definition, 


to study recorded experience, has changed them, and why should | for it would seem by the curiously rapid success of a funny little 


it not also change the natives of India, or Egypt, or ‘Thibet? | 2d. weekly paper, called the Exchange and Mart, which within the 
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first half-year, we believe, of its publication, was able to guarantee 
to its readers a minimum weekly circulation of 10,000 copies, that 
avery large proportion indeed of all the curious and ingenious 
appliances of civilization are, under Lord Palmerston’s definition, 
dirt,—are, at least, useful matter in the wrong place. If any of 
our readers would peruse a few copies of that journal,—and he 
would find it by no means unamusing reading,—he would feel 
convinced that a very large number of his fellow-citizens of the 
middle and upper classes,—especially women,—live in the midst 
of a world of knick-knacks, and not unfrequently also of more solid 
objects, which have become a weariness and an oppression to them, 
and which they would find it the very greatest relief to exchange 
for other possessions answering to their newer fancies and wants. 
We talk of the new efliciency which the railway and the telegraph 
have given to capital and labour, without thinking that the objects 
which capital and labour produce,—necessary food and clothing 
excepted,—are very apt to lose their efficiency almost as soon as they 
are in the possession of human beings. The houses of the middle 
classes are apparently lumbered up with objects some of which 
possibly they never wanted at all,—for the number of those 
advertisements which specify, perhaps with a pardonable flourish, 
that they are ‘‘quite new” or ‘*as good as new,” and so forth, is 
very Jarge,—and of very many of which they get quite sick by the 
time the gloss of novelty has worn off. Of course, the majority 
of us get a sort of habitual regard for the bits of furniture and 
the fancy articles to which we have been long accustomed, and 
even though we never use them, might at once miss them and 
crave after them if they were taken away. A man who would 
change his hall clock, after possessing it some years, for any- 
thing fanciful to which he was not accustomed, would exchange 
his dog; and a man who would exchange his dog would swop 
his friends, and probably his faith. For our own parts, we are 
disposed to think that domestic ornaments and furniture depend 
for their value almost solely on association. ‘The present writer 
possesses a remarkably ugly yellow chimney ornament, imported 
from India, representing a great variety of monkeys in exceedingly 
intricate attitudes, wreathing in and out on a tree such as that 
in the monkey-house at the Zoological Gardens. What was the cost 
of production of those remarkable monkeys (executed, as tradition 
used to assert in a compost of rice) he has not the slightest idea. Its 
sole characteristic is grotesqueness. But it is strongly associated 
in his mind with the delirious hours of a childish low fever, when 
the monkeys seemed to him to chase each other in and out of the 
rungs of the ladder on which they climb ; and no advertisement in 
the Exchange to such effect as the following,—‘* Wanted, as chim- 
ney ornament, a cluster of monkeys making hideous gestures, and 
executed in yellow compost; I can offer in exchange a beautiful 
white milking goat, eight guinea pigs, an antique clarct bottle, a 
diamond ring, and a Heale’s spring mattrass, —9999,”—would even 
tempt him to reply. That chimney ornament is now essentially, 
useless matter in the right place,—and as opposite therefore to 
Lord Palmerston’s conception of dirt as it could possibly be. But 
then we are bound to admit that mankind in general have not 
this tenacious adhesiveness towards old odds and ends by which 
they have been ‘educated.’ And we should not think evil of any 
other person who might have been disposed to part with such an 
ornament as the yellow monkeys in question even for that appa- 
rently very universal, but at present inconvenient, coin of the 
domestic realm,—an anti-maccassar. (By the way, let us hope 
that the marked tendeney to buy and sell in anti-maccassars in 
the Exchange and Mart is a sign that they are losing their intrinsic 
‘* value in use,” which we should prefer to call their ‘‘ damage in 
abuse.” A decimal coinage in anti-maccassars might be really 
useful for the society which chiefly reads and advertises in this 
paper, —a society evidently not too rich in coin though 
very flush of anti-maccassars.) Those who do not get weakly 


attached to familiar objects are obviously quite entitled, and even | 


called upon, to consider the value in use of the old heirlooms 
inherited from the musty stores of ancient time. And for such 
as these the new paper we have mentioned supplies the place of a 
vast and universally diffused pawnbroker’s shop for the middle 
and upper classes, where the innumerable people who are satiated 
with their furniture and ornaments can either get them exchanged 
for other furniture and other ornaments more to their immediate 
liking, or sell them for cash, without humiliating encounters with 
the public gaze. <A lady of our acquaintance, on perusing the 
Exchange and Mart for the first time, asked in mild indig- 
nation, ‘*Can society be so utterly rotten at its core that 
these exchanges should be real?” Perhaps she had lighted 
upon some offer to exchange a real family companion like a hall 
clock, whose familiar tick is as good as the voice of a friend, for 


jewellery or lace, or had observed such a form of hypocrisy as the 
following,—‘t What will any one offer for a small white terrier 
bitch, value 30s.? She is very affectionate and plucky, and quite 
a pet, about one year old, and over distemper. Large amber or 
coral beads preferred in exchange.” As it is clear that large amber 
and coral beads could not supply the place of “quite a pet” to 
any faithful mind, the severe critic we have named might perhaps 
fairly denounce the vanity of heart which would sacrifice an 
affection for a necklace. But then this sort of thing is the 
exception. What could the most delicate of moral censors urge 
against such an invitation as the following :—‘I have a double- 
barrelled gun, silver-mounted, and in excellent order. I want in 
exchange a double perambulator.” Could the sportsman sacrifice 
himself and his bachelor pleasures with more pathetic and 
complete self-renunciation to the proud father of a dual 
offspring? Or how could the most refined intellect object 
to such an invitation as this?—‘I have a large iron crib 
for child, with two hair mattresses and a hair pillow; would take 
in exchange a first edition of Bewick's Quadiupeds and some good 
point lace, but nothing else.” Perhaps it will be said that if this 
advertisement comes from a mother, it must show an unfeeling 
heart to part with the blessed iron crib which contained her little 
ones. But then, first, we don’t know that it does; next, its iron 
frame may have militated against fond associations, for though 
iron furniture has many incidental advantages known to the house- 
keeper which are due, we are told, to its coldness and hardness, 
yet these qualities certainly tend to repel the imagination, anda 
mother could scarcely be expected to gaze fondly into an empty 
iron crib; and then consider the combination of refined artistic 
intelligence with refined artistic taste in the peremptory demand 
for ‘‘ the first edition of Bewick’s Quadrupeds and some good 
point lace, but nothing else.” It would surely be rash to assert 
that society is “‘ rotten at the core,” because when the children’s 
iron cribs are outgrown, their friends prefer Bewick’s Quadrupeds 
(first edition) and some good point lace, to the disused iron 
framework and mattresses too small for use? We are disposed, 
on the whole, to think that if all the lumber and rubbish, 
ornamental or otherwise, which the middle classes keep only 
because they have it and don’t know how to set about 
selling it, could be so exchanged and circulated by this new free- 
trade movement that every one had what he wished for and could 
use in place of what he had got tired of and ceased to use, the 
conveniences and enjoyments of life would be vastly multiplied. 
We do not say that it is a very important matter that a worthy 
old lady who wants to possess * Zollikofer’s Devotional Exercises 
and Zimmermann on Solitude,” and who does not any longer wish 
for a pot of ‘‘maiden-hair ferns,” should become possessed of 
those formidable works; while a young lady who is fond of ferns 
and not fond of Zullikufer and Zimmermann (which she inherited 
from a great aunt of her grandmother, and has never opened) 
should have her fancy gratified. But no one can doubt that 
Zimmermann and Zollikofer themselves would vote with enthu- 
siasm for the old lady who wants to read their works and against 
the young lady who prefers a maiden-hair fern ; and in point of 
fact, supposing these valuable works were produced to be read at 
all, it is clearly better that they should belong to the person who 
will fulfil the object of their existence. Now, suppose the gain 
of instruction, or enjoyment, or comfort, or mere convenience, 
involved in this transaction multiplied indefinitely by that vast 
number of similar transactions which may be anticipated from the 
sudden success of the Lchange and Mart, and we suppose some 
little real increase to the education of the world, a great deal to its 
satisfaction, and not a little to its enjoyment. 

But the most striking aspect of this sudden popularity of a 
middle-class medium of exchange, is the almost pathetic light it 
throws upon the dullness of a great part of the well-to-do world, 
and its need of small occupations. The vivacity with which it 
| has seized upon the idea of hunting up its rubbish, and exchanging 
| things utterly undesired for things at least faintly desired, is a 
very impressive testimony to the quantity of time it has unemployed 
| and the slight means it has for employing it. Think only of what 
| is implied in the following advertisement, which might well excite 
| in even another than a poet ‘thoughts that do almost lie too 
| deep for tears.” “ Cuffs :—Wanted, three new embroidered sets of 
| small linen cuffs, for 12 highly approved private recipes for pud- 
| dings and cakes.—3,067.” The worthy woman who sent that to 
| the Exchange clearly had no money to buy with,—she bethought 
‘herself, poor thing! of the possibility of coining her culinary 
| knowledge intoa very humble form of greenbacks,—and we should 
| be disposed to say that the invention of pudding recipes as a sort 
| of extemporized coin must have given that good woman quite a 
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delightful sense of ingenuity ; and yet how little she could have had 
to do, to be impelled by her craving for ‘‘ three new embroidered 
sets of small linen cuffs” to exercise it! We suspect that the vast 
number of offers of goods for which the exchange desired is not 
specified,—the only words added being, ‘open to offers,”"—shows 
that most of the advertisements are due far less to definite wants, 
then the wish to see what proposals will come, mere curiosity as 
to the sort of offers that may be made, and the relief from ennui that 
the whole negotiation promises. A lady feels dull, remembers that 
she has a pair of white silk stockings (new) which she does not 
intend to wear, and proposes to herself the curious problem, what 
can I get with a pair of white silk stockings’ It is clearly an 
inquiry of some interest to a lady of few interests, and, no doubt, 
the postman, for the next week after the appearance of her adver- 
tisement, is a person many times as interesting as before. The 
white silk stockings generate a whole world of little business, 
become the focus of a correspondence, call up images of various 
things other than white silk stockings offered in exchange, 
and, in a word, excite the good woman’s head more than they 
would ever have warmed her legs. Here will be found the secret of, 
at least, half the popularity of the Exchange, and there is a real 
pathos init. A weary-miuded woman baits for new interests with 
a pair of white silk stockings, or a picture, or a monkey-muff, or 
“five little shirts,” or ‘ illuminated eccentrics,”—whatever they 
may be,—and probably finds them—such as they are. It is not 
a cheerful picture of the intellectual activity of the middle class, 
but we fear it is a true one. 





ALFRED DE MUSSET. 

MOST unsatisfactory article in a review of which we expect 
i better things* professes to introduce English readers to the 
works of a very remarkable modern poet. ‘The secret of the fascina- 
tion which Alfred de Musset exercises over the whole of France will 
certainly not be discovered by those who take the North British 
writer for their guide. He is not even just to the literary merits 
of his hero. His sole object seems to be to construct a theory to 
which each work in turn may be referred, and for the sake of that 
theory he ignores both facts and criticism. ‘Thus, when he draws 
a sort of genealogical tree of Alfred de Musset’s mind, and tells us 
that ‘‘at an early period he felt the influence of Delavigne and 
André Chenier,” while ‘“‘as his genius developed itself and grew 
in strength he seems to have been attracted to the satires of 
Regnier,” he forgets that Alfred de Musset himself calls Regnier 

“Premier maitre jadis sous lequel j'ecrivis, 
Alors que du voisin je prenais les avis,” 

But what is still worse than this habit of philosophical oversight, 
is the reviewer's neglect of some of the most striking works of his 
author. He does not even mention the Stances of Alfred de 
Musset’s first volume, lines which are unapproachable in their 
alternate force and delicacy, at once moving scenes and finished 
pictures. Neither the strength nor the weakness of Jolla is 
adequately reproduced. The Nuits are vaguely described, and, as 
in the case of the ‘* Epistle to Lamartine,” are rendered still more 
obscure by a quotation. That inevitable quotation must be 
familiar to all readers of bulky periodicals. It is a confes- 
sion that the task of making his author clear to the public 
has only clouded the mind of the reviewer. The interpreter 
has become conscious that he is the harder to understand of the 
two. ‘* Make it out for yourselves,” he cries in despair. He finds 
it much easier to write about Alfred de Musset as being essentially 
selfish, losing the universal and objective view of men and of the 
world which more normal and temperate poets retain throughout 
their delineations, keeping up a constant oscillation between 
aspirations and realities, between the mud in which he blindly 
wallowed and the pure air of his dreams. ‘‘ No poet sets more 
nakedly side by side the clay and spirit of our double nature, filth 
and refinement, blasphemy and veneration. No one displays 
wisdom and folly, pain and pleasure, purity and foulness, in more 
extreme antagonism. No one wishes more and wiils so little. 
No one is less philosophical and more anarchical than 
Alfred de Musset.”. While of the early poems he says, 
“Their tone of decided and painful scepticism is that of one 
who has been convinced of the futility of metaphysics, whose 
faith has given way to restless speculation, but who has no 
power to cast aside his doubts and be content with life or some 
fixed system. Having impartially reviewed all the theosophies of 
the world, he cannot find the stamp of Divinity more clearly 
impressed on one than on the others. ... . The process of com- 
parative analysis has yielded him a kind of theory of the history 





* North British Review, December, 1868. Article, “ Alfred de Musset.” 





of Thought.” ‘The sole excuse for this magniloquent idealism is 
a bit of Alfred de Musset’s most random chaff—his “ peculiar 
levity,” as the reviewer calls it in another place—of various 
deities. Weare reminded of Napoleon’s charge against an Eng- 
lish diplomatist whose ignorance of the classics was well known, 
but whose duty led him to talk of the uti possidetis and the status 
quo ante, that he was obstinately attached to des formules Latines. 

We give the North British reviewer full credit for having studied 
his subject, for reading not only Alfred de Musset’s works, but a 
good deal about Alfred de Musset. Now and then, too, he has 
caught, or picked up, some phrase which goes to the heart of the 
matter, It is very true that Alfred de Musset’s ‘ imagination is 
more extravagant than his language,” so far at least as regards his 
earlier poems. It is also true that Alfred de Musset told stories 
well, though in quoting Mr. Palgrave’s praise the North British 
reviewer abates it needlessly. But much more than this might be 
said of a poet whose gifts were so great, so rare in his own 
country, so unique in any country, and at any time. There are 
still English critics who do not believe in the existence of French 
poetry. Byron's description of Boileau’s “ creaking lyre,” 

“ That whetstone of the teeth, monotony in wire,” 

is not wholly inapplicable to the heroic verse of the present cen- 
tury. Not to wander from our immediate subject, we must admit 
that it needs Frenchmen to sympathize with much of Alfred de 
Musset’s feeling. And none but very young Frenchmen would 
appreciate the overstrained and spasmodic incidents of his Contes 
@'Expagne et d'Italie, There is a decided power in these earliest 
pieces, if we take the trouble to look for it. But we are apt to be 
revolted by the sameness of duels and mistresses, of murders and 
love potions, of inexplicable caprice and passion. ‘The young 
poet is aiming at effect, and he does not care how he produces it. 
But unfortunately the background of immorality is either true or 
believed in. ‘The loves chosen by Alfred de Musset as the motive 
powers of his Spanish and Italian stories are those which he after- 
wards describes in their true colours and saw in their true light. The 
women are the same, only they have not jealous husbands. A veil of 
factitious adventure is thrown over the most ordinary vice, and the 
dark winding streets of Paris are fringed with marble palaces. All 
the later pieces of Alfred de Musset show his recoil from this youth- 
ful plunge into the depths. In this respect, as in so many others, 
the poem of Molla is the centre of his life. The fault of that 
wonderful piece is that it overdoes the romantic picture of childish 
innocence. ‘I'he total absence of love, the cynical revel in a 
crowning pleasure as a prelude to death, form the successive 
touches by which the poet builds up a true modern tragedy of 
Parisian life, the depth and sincerity of which can best be appre- 
ciated by comparing Alfred de Musset with Owen Meredith, or 
even with Mr. Swinburne. But the exaggeration to which we 
have referred mars the true effect of the poem. It is difficult to 
speak more plainly of a work with such a tendency. Mr. Pal- 
grave, we think, passed it over altogether. Yet Ao/la is not only 
the most characteristic of Alfred de Musset’s works, but it 
contains some of his grandest poetry. ‘The opening invoca- 
tion of the various ages of Faith, the address to Voltaire, the 
allusion to Faust possess all those rhetorical merits that seem 
the highest aim of French verse, while uniting with them a 
warmth to which it scarcely ever pretends. Episodes such as 
these are to be found in almost all the poems of Alfred de Musset. 
The description of the Don Juan of Mozart and Hoffmann stands 
out in bold relief from the too facile, too purely graceful badinage 
of Namounv. When it is not Alfred de Musset’s design to tell a 
story, when he can give himself up to the work of poetic reflec- 
tion, there is no disparity between thought and conception. It is 
for this reason that the four magnificent poems called the Nuits, 
soliloquies in the form of a dialogue, the epistle to Lamar- 
tine, the dirge on Malibran, and the piece called Apres 
une Lecture, have such sustained power, and are so perfect 
in their workmanship. When he wrote these poems, Alfred 
de Musset had hit upon his true vein. He took the tone of the 
moralist of a material age. Ie saw that it was useless to idealize 
vices by associating them with romantic scenery. He had tasted 
them as they were, and detected his own error. ‘The North British 
reviewer speaks of his having outlived his genius, and it is true 
that he ceased writing some years before his early death. But his 
early pieces were the easy, spontaneous flow of youth, and his 
fertility at that age is not so wonderful as the occasional power 
which shone through it. ‘The works of his manhood were of that 
kind which exhausts the brain by over-tension, and which even 
those who do not share Alfred de Musset’s indolence never produce 
rapidly. It is true that in one sense these later poems grew out of 
his youth; they were the regrets of one who was ever looking 
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backwards. In another sense, too, the promise of his young 
poems was not fulfilled. The mind which had been rife with 
creations turned to the more sober work of moralizing. When 
youthful extravagance passed away, the very imagination seemed 
to depart with it. Yet whatever Alfred de Musset’s early writings 
promised, they did not prepare men for the work of his manhood. 
For all that can be gathered from the Contes d’ Espagne et d’Italie he 
might have hardened into an unacted melodramatist, seeking to 
startle with his violent surprises, and calmly outdoing the monstro- 
sities which were natural to boyhood. That he outlived this kind of 
genius is his great glory. The experience he gained in prose 
stories probably stood him in some stead. He could not write 
gems of art in one style without weeding his other style of faults 
which choked the growth of beauty. 

At the same time, the forgetfulness of self which marks Alfred 
de Musset’s prose stories never worked its way into his poetry. 
In his youthful verses he was always thinking of what he wanted 
to do, in the verses of his manhood of what he had done, or left 
undone. There is not even the thin disguise cast by Byron over 
his would-be autobiographic heroes. But the reason of this is 
that Alfred de Musset was truer to nature than Byron. We know 
that Byron was not the Corsair, or Lara, or Childe Harold. But 
these characters are not merely lay figures with Byron’s face look- 
ing out through the mask. ‘They are something more than this, 
though not much more genuine. The heroes of Alfred de Musset’s 
early poems are mere casual types called in to support a story. 
Their creator does not care particularly about them. Ile does not 
wish to elaborate them. They are there to serve his purpose, and 
when they have done so they are kicked out like the Abbé in the 
Marrons du Feu. This is not the highest art ; it does not resem- 
ble the art of Alfred de Musset’s prose stories. But it was 
quite good enough for the characters, and very often for the work 
they had to do. We have said already that the interest of the 
early poems is apt to be lost if the actual subject is closely scanned. 
The details are better than the whole work. It is the charm of many 
of these details that makes even the worst of Alfred de Musset’s 
poetry so enjoyable. But it is difficult to make that charm felt 
without more fullness of criticism than we can command here, and 
it is for this reason we regret that when the North British Review 
took up the subject it did not try to do it justice, did not at least 
enable its readers to judge for themselves of Alfred de Musset, 
instead of plunging them in metaphysics and theosophies. 








A PARISH IN BETHNAL GREEN. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—You have recently pointed out that the condition of the 
Poor of London has two distinct features, both sad enough, 
though perhaps not alike so,—the intense suffering of the unem- 
ployed mechanics in the Isle of Dogs, and generally through the 
East End of London; and the unchanging and at first sight one 
would say almost hopeless poverty and destitution of Bethnal 
Green. Last year the distress in the former was so acute as to 
altogether take precedence of the latter in public attention. 
Families that a year earlier had been in a position of independ- 
ence were reduced to pauperism, and often to that which I 
venture to think worse than pauperism, the necessity of attending 
a place of worship to thereby earn a loaf. Poverty, the great 
humbler, humbled these men sadly through their families, and is 
doing so again this year. Yet, bitter as this is, it must have an end, 
either in the revival of trade or emigration on an extensive scale. 

The other feature of the position of the London poor is sadder 
still; but that it can be in some measure reached, I think the fol- 
lowing little narrative will show. To give anything like a picture 
of Bethnal Green as a whole I felt to be out of the question, and I 
therefore took one parish with the full expectation of seeing much 
poverty and distress, with very little hope of finding much real 
work to alleviate the distress or lighten the load of the poverty, 
and with all a layman’s belief that work done by the clergy or 
ministers of Dissenting congregations is in great danger of becom- 
ing merely sectarian work. 

The parish I found myself in was ‘St. Simon Zelotes,” which 
contains a population of 8,000; the incumbent is the Rev. C. M. 
Christie, who has been working here for eleven years, and living 
in the midst of his work, his house adjoining his church, and his 
church in the very midst of the poor people, whom a tradesman of 
any ‘‘means” whatever would move heaven and earth to get as 
far away from as possible. I learned afterwards that the parish 
contains only one place where a number of persons are employed 
(a soap manufactory, I think it is) ; so that employment has to be 
found by the residents elsewhere, and when anything that promises 





to be regular employment is found, the lucky finder, of course, 
removes to nearer his work, leaving his house to some less lucky 
person who has all possible claim to be a natural inhabitant of 
Bethnal Green. The incumbent, however, who seemed remark. 
ably sensitive about the character of his parish, said I was not to 
consider that because the people were poor they were therefore 
idle. They were in fact a remarkably industrious people,—weavers, 
dock labourers, barrow men,—and in nearly all cases doing their 
best in some way to earn a livelihood. 

First of all, I took a Sunday afternoon, and visited the Sunday 
school. I found a dark room well filled with boys and girls.’ The 
incumbent and curate were both there at their work. ‘The super- 
intendent isa working weaver; among the teachers were a son 
and daughter of the incumbent, aud two, or more, I believe, of 
the children of the curate, working away quietly and intently in 
that gloomy room. ‘But for them,” I was told, ‘‘ we should be 
badly enough off for teaching.” Outside, there were the usual 
sights of London streets ; inside, there was surely something, how- 
ever small, being done to train the spiritual nature to believe in 
higher and nobler objects. 

I visited the church, a graceful little building, as plain, and 
neat, and clean (it was remarkably clean) as a Friends’ meeting- 
house; and the simple earnest service accorded well with the 
character of the building. It was altogether “ Protestant,” not 
** Catholic ;” but it lacked nothing of lifeand harmony, and it was 
full of devotion and solemnity. ‘The sermons (I visited it on two 
consecutive Sunday evenings) were plain practical expositions of 
Christian truths and the duties of every-day life. 

In the course of the week I visited the day schools. ‘There are 
threeschools ; the boys, attendance that day, 170; girls, 105; in- 
fants, 176. For the boys and infants the clergyman has Govern- 
ment help, for the girls none, not being able to reach the require- 
ments of the Educational Board. All manner of contrivances are 
used for economy. ‘The infants’ schoolroom is an excellent one, 
formerly used as a Chartist lecture-hall. In the boys’ school (on 
the second floor) a class-room was required where it was exceed- 
ingly difficult to provide one. ‘The difficulty was met by parti- 
tioning off a portion of the lower room (the girls’ school) and 
making a trap door with a ladder from the boys’ school into it, a 
plan that answers well. I asked for information as to the parents 
of the children, and the incumbent, who was present, called up a class 
of boys one by one and put the question ‘* What is your father ?” 
and after a time, on a second thought, ‘* How many brothers and 
sisters have you?” ‘The first boy was an orphan. ‘ Who pays 
for his schooling ?” the clergyman asked. ‘“ No one, Sir; he does 
not pay,” said the mistress, looking kindly at the little fellow. 
But he was the only one in the school who did not pay, and the 
clergyman was proud of the fact; proud, he said, to be able to 
say that the parents really did and must deprive themselves of 
something to educate their children. I took the following notes 
seriatim of the occupations of the children’s fathers. 

A cabman ; a fried-fish dealer; a tinker ; two dock labourers ; 
a shoemaker ; a shipkeeper ; a hawker; a fish drier ; a shoemaker 
(7 children); a mechanic (8 children); a matchbox maker (6 
children, 3 at school); an orphan (one of 3); a bricklayer (5 
children) ; an engine driver (4 children, one dead that day); a 
cork-cutter (11 children); a dock labourer (4). One child was 
privately pointed out to me as the son of a ticket-of-leave man, 
now a hardworking, industrious labourer ; another as the grandson 
of a man who had recently died in that district from ‘* starvation.” 
Each child pays 2d. a week for the schooling. I was pleased with 
the way in which the clergyman spoke of the convict father. The 
tone and words were both marked by a great humanity; there 
was not a trace of cant or sentiment in either, but a real and 
healthy kindness. 

The reverend gentleman was afterwards good enough to show 
me through some streets of the district. I said, ‘Can you intro- 
duce me to the house of a weaver?”—‘ Yes,” he said, “ take 
this one,” and we turned at once into a passage and up a flight of 
stairs. I say this to show that the house was taken at random, 
not by design. It was composed of one large room, on each side 
of which, near the door, was a loom, one for the man and the 
other for his wife—wife, however, just then making dinner. 
Nearer the fire was a ‘‘ four-post” bed, with a little consumptive, 
dying child in it. ‘There were decent cottage chairs, table, clock, 
“ dresser,” a fold-up bed, as well as the four-post one, and the 
window plants which always seem to thrive so well amongst the 
poorest of the poor. Perhaps, however, the reader thinks these 
were not of the poorest of the poor. ‘The reader shall judge. 


After a few kind, neighbourly words (the woman grumbling some- 
thing about her regret at being ‘“‘ caught in the rough,” and the 
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clergyman assuring her that she was caught in no “trough,” nor ever 
had been so caught by him, and that he could take his dinner as 
aweetly from her table as his own), we asked the man what his and 
his wife’s average wages amounted to. He said nine shillings a week 
for himself and four for his wife, and that they had always to wait 
for payment till the piece of work was done. ‘The man was weaving 
neckerchief silk ; the woman glacé silk. They have five children, 
but two, the mother said, are “ out at service,” a phrase that only 
poor people rightly know the meaning of. It is a very little thing 
to engage 2 new servant; it is often a dreadful thought to enter 
on a new “place.” I have seen bitter tears wept when the little 
household was about to be broken up by tit one apparently 
unimportant thing ‘ going out to place.” Father and mother 
know not what devilry there is waiting for their child, but they 
know that there is an awful amount of such devilry abroad, and 
it is a solemn day when the moorings are cut, and a poor man’s 
daughter sent out “ to service ;” as black an unknown as ever poet 
or philosopher dreamt about or talked about in connection with 
the other side of those romantic, great hills, leading to no one 
can say whither or what. I am sorry to digress, but I think rich 
people know so little of poor ones, as to imagine that her going 
out to service would be simply a relief to such a mother as this 
poor weaver, and nothing more. It is a great deal more, but it is 
a relief too. 

The clergyman said, ‘* Why don't you apply to the parish for help 
for the little boy ?”’—the boy in consumption. ‘ Can't do it no- 
how,” said the woman, ‘‘ can’t go and be questioned in that way ;”’ 
the clergyman shook his head, and said no more, evidently 
knowing much that did not appear on the surface. ‘The feeling of 
this poor woman was the same that I had found everywhere 
among the shipwrights in the Isle of Dogs—an intense and rooted 
dislike to making application to the parish, not so much beeause 
of the humiliation of receiving parochial relief,—for the people 
were humbled enough, and knew it,—hut because of those terrible 
questions, asked in the terrible parochial way. No, the poor 
woman knew poverty and privation ; they came to her and staid 
with her, but the worst had not come so long as they did not carry 
her before a Board and question her in “ that way.” I did not 
see that the clergyman’s way of dealing with such a case (and I 
have seen much of it that cannot be stated here) was not, at all 
events, as effective as the overseer’s, and there would be a world 
of kindness in the former (supposing that he had the necessary 
means placed in his hands as there is without them) which the 
latter is proud as a rule to know nothing of. Such means in the 
hands of such a man would be like life to at least one parish of 
Bethnal Green. 

This is what might be; what really is I wish to now state, pre- 
mising that my information in what will follow here is chiefly 
taken from printed reports placed in my hands by Mr. Christie, 
with the single remark, *‘ These are my own publicly-made state- 
ment of facts, and I only wish to say that my parish is a fair 
representation of others in Bethnal Green. Don’t think it better, 
and don’t make it worse. I am much obliged for the interest you 
have taken ;” and that was all. 

In a report published in 1860 we come to the following passage, 
a very melancholy passage, the exact point of which, however, 
one requires some knowledge of the district to see. The Incumbent 
says :— 


“The churchwardens have their own bread tu earn—they are, more- 
over, £9 actually in advance after doing all they can. To slacken in 
my efforts is at once to put all the leverage out of gear—to sce the day 
schools closed (a not unprecedented case in such poor neighbourhoods) 
—to see the house of God again shut up, as it was before for six mouths, 
for want of less than thrice as many pounds to keep it open. .... And then 
if one but stops one little wheel of the machinery, the large ones cease 
to go—all comes to a stand—and the parish relapses into heathenism. 
I may state here that the whole gross income of the benefice is £200 
endowment and £5 fees, of which £20 goes towards the stipend of a 
curate, and the accounts annexed show that I am responsible for a 
deficiency of £60, besides my need of funds for future operations. A 
newspaper advertisement might indeed remove er mitigate the want, 
but the public mind is more than satiated with such records of the 
wants and woes of Bethnal Green, and the inhabitants complain that 
these have given to the place a much worse name than it deserves. For, 
perhaps, in no part of the metropolis is there so much industrious, 
decent, uncomplaining poverty, combined with so little open vice or 
immorality.” 


He says further (1860) :— 


“I have to acknowledge the excellent organization of the parochial 
machinery which I found in operation, and upon which my predecessor 
had spent so much of his time and strength. Owing, however, to the 
failure of his health, which compelled him to resign his charge at the 
close of 1857, I found things at almost a complete standstill. The 
church was closed for want of money to effect repairs required even 
for the safety of those entering it. The day schools had left a large 


deficiency on the expenses of the year, an1 there was but the remnant 
of a Sunday school. My congregation was composed of 23 adults, and 
twice as many children assembled in a room, the impure atmosphere of 
which had drivén away almost all who were not under a moral obliga- 
tion to be present.” 

In 1867 he says :— 


“In the present month, tho day scholars reached 460 weekly, besides 
30 or 40 in the evening school. The teaching power is kept up to the 
standard required by the Government, and the cost per child has not 
exceeded 203., which is considerably under the school average of 
England and Wales. But owing to the poverty of the neighbourhood, 
which drives the children from all schools, and makes titeir attendance 
irregular when they do come, the school pence do not produce a third 
of the amount required to cover the expenses of management; and 
even when the Government grant and the small endowment of £5 from 
Betton’s Charity are added to them, the amount cast upon me person- 
ally to collect, mainly by sheer begging, has been, since March 1, 1865, 
at the rate of £168 a year; and out of this I cannot raise £10 in my 
own parish, or in all Bothnal Green, while other parts of the parochial 
machinery call no less loudly upon mo for funds, and lay on mo a 
further burden of responsibility. ..... In spite, however, of every 
effort made (with what success the accounts will show), I am left at the 
close of the last school year £83 13s. 3d. in actual advance, and without 
any improved prospect of the schoola being self-supporting, although 
the teachers are doing their work well.” 


In the report for 1868, we have the following :— 


“By much exortion the deficiency on the year's account has been 
reduced from £83 13s. 3d. to £57 15s, 6d., and the numbers and efficiency 
of the schools have been maintiined. To effect this, however, it has 
been requisite to raise £81 19s. 6d., and I have had to pay besides 
nearly a quarter of the income of my living to keep the schools on foot ; 
which require, moreover, an outlay of £150 to put them into good 
repair. 

Since 1860 the value of the benefice has been increased ; it is 
£300 per annum, but out of this there is a sum of £40 to pay toa 
second curate, provided by the Bishop of London’s Fund, and £10 
a year and 2s. 6d. per week to a deaconess (parish nurse). I find 
also the incumbent's name foremost on all the subscription lists for 
amounts such as £3 103. for an organ (in his report he apologizes 
for the organ as a luxury) ; £2 forschools; £2 for church expenses, 
&e.—serious drawbacks to the money-value of such a “living.” 
I dare say this remark will be unpleasant to the reverend gentle- 
man, but he has nothing to do with it, and I cannot omit it. I 
notice, too, that the other names on the subscription lists appear 
again and again, showing how small a circle there is to appeal to. 
The balance sheets are as clear and methodical as a merchant's, 
and if, instead of being the minister of a missionary church (it is 
as truly so as if it were in Africa), the clergyman bad opened a 
shop, he could have had a better balance sheet—better on the side 
of “ profit”—than he has any chance of making in Bethnal 
Green. 

The machinery now at work in this poor parish will be partly seen 
from a dry summary. ‘There are the incumbent, and two curates, 
with two distinct religious services (that in the church and one in a 
schoolroom); a Scripture reader ; the nurse; four good day schools ; 
an evening school (paid for) ; a free evening school (lately discon- 
tinued) ; Sunday schools; district visiting society; maternitysociety ; 
penny bank; missionary society ; mothers’ meetings; and coal 
club. I should say there is the minimum of proselytism with the 
maximum of truly practical Christian kindness. Not one rich 
person lives in the parish. I believe, indeed, not one person in 
what would be called comfortable circumstances. The parish is 
abandoned to the poor, as most poor districts now are, and if it were 
not for men like these standing to their posts and work, there would 
be no lot on earth so wretched as that of the poor people. It isa 
grand thing in human life for men to wear themselves out in 
such a work; proper, too, that they should do so, I dare say, 
but it ought not to be for want of money to keep upschools, or 
afford reasonable help to the poor. It is strange and mournful to 
hear a clergyman of the wealthy Church of England stating that 
out of this poor living he has to pay a quarter of his income to 
keep up his schools. An ordinary man would let them go,—why 
not, if ‘‘it will be all one fifty years hence?” But it will not be 
so. The welfare of England is bound up with that of Bethnal 
Green. Souls as well as bodies, and bodies as well as souls, 
depend on these agencies, which deserve and will in the end obtain 
legislative work of some kind, and which, till they obtain that, 
appeal very powerfully to private help and support, which may 
do a vast amount of good among these poor and deserving people. 
I entered the parish asa critic; I left it, 1 confess, with the feeling 
of an advocate, and an earnest hope that the facts now before the 
public, from no partizan or sectarian point of view, might tend to 
show one way in which those who have money, and would do good 
with it, could send real and effectual he!p to the poor of Bethnal 
Green, 
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Y ON THE PRIVY COUNCIL JUDGMENT. 


* SPECTATOR,”] 





DR. PUSE 

(To THE Eprror OF THE 
Str,—Dr. Pusey has written a letter of great interest to the 
Times on the subject of the recent judgment in the case of ‘* Mar- 
tin v. Mackonochie.” He thinks that Ritualists are handled 
severely by the final Court of Appeal because they have a strong 
helieg ; that all who deny are sure of toleration. Mr. Blomfield 
Jackson has answered Dr. Pusey in a very masterly letter. He 
maintains the wisdom of the Court in allowing different schools 
to be united in the Church, and, therefore, the necessity of demani- 
ing a uniform practice in the performance of the service which 
expresses the common faith of the Church, and binds together its 
various members. 

Iam grateful to the clergyman who has set this distinction 
forth so clearly and ably, though I do not admire the judgment as 

But he has not touched upon that which is, to 
me, the serious point in Dr. Pusey’s letter. Is he correct in saying 
that what those desire who claim that a church shall not be iden- 
tical with a school is the privilege of not believing? For myself, 
I am glad to see Dr. Pusey, Dr. MeNeile, and Dr. Stanley 
members and dignitaries in the same Church, because I hold 
belief in Christ to be more than the opinion of any one of them 
about Christ, because [ deem the communion in Ilis body and 
blood to be more than their partial notions and private judg- 
ments. I prefer to be called an unbeliever by Dr. Pusey than 
to be the unbeliever which I should feel myself to be, if I began to 
glorify my own opinions or any to which he might convert me, 
instead of glorifying Christ and owning Him as the head of the 
whole body of the Church,—as the head of all mankind. 

Dr. Pusey thinks that we, who maintain this position, and who 
therefore wish for a wider communion, not for excommunication, 
have a great advantage over him and over the Ritualists, because 
i deem a lay court better 


much as he does. 


we have the Lay Courts on our side. 
than an ecclesiastical, because I think it will, in nine cases out of 
ten, be more righteous, will be less likely to pervert (iod’s justice 
in favour of men’s opinions.* But [ have no confidence whatever 
that a Court lay or ecclesiastical will uphold a man who feels 
himself bound to say of any prevalent opinion, ‘‘ This I cannot 
hold, because I he/ieve in a God who has reconciled the world to 
Himself, in a God who wills all men to be saved, and to come to 
the knowledge of the Truth.” I might expect a calmer hearing if I 
pleaded such a cause before Lord Cairns than before Dr. Pusey, or 
any tribunal which he would select. But I should despair if I 
could not make a final appeal to a higher judge than either.—I 
am, Sir, &c., EF. D. Maurice. 


THE ST. ALBAN’S JUDGMENT. 
(To Tre Eprror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Pray pardon the blindness which disables me from agree- 
ing with you as to the results which are likely to follow from the 
judgment in the St. Alban’s case. I am, I[ suppose, what you 
call a Ritualist, for I belong to the party which for twenty years 
and more has been striving, with no small success, to raise the 
whole tone of Church opinion and practice in architecture, music, 
ritual, and doctrine. 
been raised, not only among Churchmen, but even more remark- 
ably among Dissenters. Any one who compares what is common 
now with what was common of old, will at once see whether or no 
we have so far succeeded in our efforts. And any one can judge 
whether it is possible that, after having survived and overcome 
the Gorham judgment, and a variety of other heavy blows aimed 
at us from time to time, we are likely now to give way before a 
judgment which, where it is not impracticable, is at least as 
hostile to Low Churchmen as it is to us. 
this is. We may at once dismiss the condemnation of kneeling 
during the consecration. Many of us objected to this as much 
as Lord Cairns can. It is a Roman custom, whilst our 
Prayer-Book, founded on the Salisbury use, follows the old 
English custom of making the priest retain the standing position 
throughout. Fortunately, however, the Court was led by this 
error of Mr. Mackonochie’s into making a formal statement as to 
the proper position of the celebrant, and has decided that the 


usual and popular position at the north end of the table is alto- ! 


gether illegal, and that the only allowable position is, in the words 
of the Rubric, “standing before the table.” For the future, 
therefore, men of all parties will have to consecrate ‘“ standing 
before ” the altar, with their backs to the people, or to break the 
law. 


; Sees w - SAS 
* Dr. Littledale, in a letter to the Dai/y Nes, says that Lord Westbury and Sir 


W. Erle dissented from the recent judgment. 


Every one knows how much the tone hus | 


Let me point out how | 


admission of lighted candles would have been. Lighted candles 
were symbolical of the two natures of our Lord more than of the 
Real Presence. And I suppose no one so misunderstands the 
syinbol as to think that the Holy Communion is more or less of 
| Sacrament because in one church candles are lighted and in 
another they are not. 

Again, the judgment authorizes not only the position of the 
priest, but decides equally the legality of the eucharistic vestments 
ordered by Edward VI.’s first Prayer-Book ; and, moreover, 
makes the adoption of the black gown in preaching, together with 
many other common practices, distinctly illegal. 

Surely it is somewhat strange that you should look upon a 
decision which says that nothing is to be done without or against 
a Rubrical authority as a heavy blow to High Churchmea! Let 
the opposition which is just now being made by the clergy of 
Liverpool to the suggestions of the Bishop of Chester be con- 
sidered for an instant, and you must see that if the judgment is 
to be obeyed fully and entirely, it is by the Low-Church clergy 
that the greatest changes and concessions will have to be made. 

No doubt we shall hear more than enough before long of the 
minor difficuities which such a judgment us Lord Cairns has 
delivered will involve us in. ‘The exact obedience to the Rubrics 
which he insists on will involve consequences of very varying 
importance. On the one hand, in addition to the use of vestments 
and the position of the celebrant, it seems to compel daily celebra- 
tion of holy communion during the octaves of Christmas, Easter, 
Ascension, and Whitsuntide; whilst, on the other hand, it may be 
held to forbid bowing at the name of our Lord, turning to 
the east in the Creed, the ‘Glory be to Thee, O Lord!” 
before the gospel, collects or prayers before or after sermons, the 
‘‘ blessing” anywhere save at the end of the Communion office, 
and a variety of other customs, some of them most edifying, and 
most of them matters of ancient traditional practice, for which 
no rubrics were supposed to be required. But I trust that I have 
said enough to show that the so-called Ritualists are not quite so 
completely extinguished as you suppose. It is my belief that, 
just the Gorham judgment has led to a very general 
acquiescence in the teaching of the Prayer-Book on Baptism, so 
this jadgment will involve, in a few years, such a general im- 
provement in our Ritual, and so much more uniformity of prac- 
tice, that the Church of England will be more than ever a satis- 
factory resting-place for those whom you call Ritualists. And I 
trust none will be so ill-advised and wrong as to take your advice, 
and leave her bounds, in order to take service under the Church 
of Rome.—I am, Sir, &c., GEORGE EpMUND STREET. 


| This definition is of much more importance to us than the 
| 
| 


a) 


as 


BOOKS. 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE’S NOTE-BOOK.* 

‘Tats book is capital lazy reading,—having enough points to attract 
attention and to start little jets of speculative interest, without 
rivetting attention, without being too interesting. It is eminently 
characteristic of Hawthorne,—gentle, cold, curious, almost prying 
at times in its microscopic gaze into the smaller phenomena of 
human nature, yet humane in a rather frigid way, sometimes 
tender, and often playful. Itis curious to find that Hawthorne was 
a descendant of the * witch-judge,”—the Hathorne of whom Mr. 
Longfellow has recently introduced a sketch into his New England 
tragedies. One might fancy that he had inherited not a little of 
the eeriness of the spiritual inquisitor without any touch of his 
cruelty,—except so far as a passionless curiosity which is very little 
agitated by sympathy, even where it is analyzing painful subjects, 
may popularly (and very unjustly) be confused with cruelty. But it 
is not only the inquisitorial side of Hawthorne's cold fancy which 
seems toconnect him with his ancestor the ‘witch judge.’ There seems 
to have been in him a considerable vein of what would probably very 

unjustly be called superstition,—i.c., a special attraction towards 
| the morbid side of mental phenomena, with, perhaps, an undue ten- 
| dency to credulity. As to the credulity, we cannot say very much. 
| It may well be that Mr. Hawthorne believed no more of the se- 
‘called science of mesmeric and spiritualistic phenomena than the 
most acute and incredulous men of his society. But that he was 
' specially fascinated not only by these morbid phenomena, but by 
all morbid phenomena of human nature, is proved not only by 
a vast number of passages in this book, but by all his most 
remarkable imaginative efforts,—by the Scarlet Letter, his greatest 
work, most of all,—by the Blithedale Romance and by Trausfor- 








* Passages from the American Note-Books of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 2 yols. Smith, 
i Elder, and Co. 
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mation scarcely less; again by the House of the Seven Gables, and 
all the more powerful of his minor tales. Everywhere we see an 
imagination which turned towards the preternatural rather than 
the supernatural, which gazed into, and longed to dissect, all the 
cases of morbid psychology within its reach, which spun out 
curiously and anxiously all the cobwebs of spidery feeling trace- 
able to any misgrowth of action or secret sin. His notes are full of 
suggestions of morbid subjects for fiction. In one page we find a 
suggestion, more cynical and less preternatural than usual, that 
two persons might make their wills in each others’ favour, and then 
wait impatiently for the death of the other, till each was informed 
that the long-desired event had taken place, and hastening 
to be present at the other’s funeral, they might meet each 
other in perfect health; in another page we find noted down, 
“curious to imagine what murmurings and discontent would be 
excited if any of the great so-called calamities of human beings 
were to be abolishe:],—as, for instance, death ;’—again we have a 
suggestion for a new sort of reading of Boccaccio’s story 
of Isabel, that a girl, not knowing her lover to be dead and 
buried in her own garden, might yet feel an indescribable 
impulse of attraction towards the flowers growing out of his 
grave, might find them of admirable splendour, beauty, and per- 
fume, and rejoice in keeping them in her bosom and scenting her 
room with them. Again, on another page we have a suggested 
sketch of a man who tries to be happy in love, but who cannot 
really give his heart, or prevent the affair from seeming a pure 
dream ;—in domestic life, in polities, in every sphere it is to be the 
same,—he is to seem a patriot, and care nothing really for his 
country, only try to care; he is toseem the kindest of sons and 
brothers, but feel the whole effort unreal; in a word, he is to be 
wholly ‘ detached ’ from life, like a Roman Catholic monk or nun, 
but without that life in another world after which they aim, ‘These 
are only a very few specimens of the fascination with which Haw- 
thorne’s fancy dwells on morbid psychology as his natural subject. 
There are but few pages in this book which do not afford examples 
of the same thing. Ilawthorne seems to illustrate his contempo- 
rary and friend Dr. Holmes’s theory that we are each of us a sort 
of physiological and psychological omnibus for bringing back 
our ancestors in new sbapes and under different conditions to this 
earth. The ‘** witch-judge,” associating himself perhaps with some 
more literary ancestor of Hawthorne’s, reappeared in this most 
original of American novelists. Nathaniel Hawthorne was a 
novelist because he was an inquisitor. ‘Inquisitor and novelist,’ 
would describe him even better than ‘novelist and inquisitor,’-— 
always carefully expelling, of course, all notion of torture from 
the inquisitorial character of his imagination. 

The note-books, as is not unnatural in a mind of this cast, are, 
on the whole, melancholy, though there is no melancholy of a 
deep order. It is the melancholy of a man with a rather slow 
flow of blood in his veins, and something like a horror of action, 
rather than any deep melancholy, which speaks in him. He is 
always sensible, but always apart from the rest of the world. 
There is a sort of capillary repulsion between his mind and that 
of the society in which he mixes, and this it is which givesa 
slight gloom to the general tone of his observations. ‘ The world is 
so sad and solemn,” he says, ‘‘ that things meant in jest are liable 
by an overpowering influence to become dreadful earnest,—gaily 
dressed fantasies turning to ghostly and black-clad images, of them- 
selves.” This was, no doubt, an observation founded on cousider- 
able experience of his own mental life,and any one who knows well his 
minor tales will be able at once to verify itfromthem. But though 
there is so much of shadow in the whole cast of his fancy, there is 
very little of deep pain in either his criticisms of life or his pictures 
of it. It was one great cause of his comparative sterility as a novelist 
that he had real difliculty in rising to any tragic crisis, and could 
scarcely do so without placing himself in a position of external ob- 
servation, and writing of the passion and the suffering he introduced 
as striking phenomena to be analyzed, instead of throwing himself 
and his readers heart and soul into them. In the Scarlet Letter 
andin the Blithedu/e Romance he pictured true anguish, but more as 
an anatomist would lay bare a convulsive movement of the nerves, 
than as a poet would express passion. In many of his tales,—in 
the House of the Seven Gubles, for instance,—eerie as is the subject, 
the movement is far too slow for imaginative effect. You feel 
that you are reading a study of human nature, rather than a tale. 
The melancholy is the meditative and microscopic melancholy of a 
curious and speculative intelligence ; there is little of that imagi- 
native sympathy with pain which is at the heart of all true tragedy. 

The note-books give plenty of pleasant illustration of Haw- 
thorne’s peculiar, quiet, and playful humour,—that humour which 
springs from close, slow scrutiny of the minute points of life, and 











which is quite as much true criticism as humour. ‘Take, for 
example, this observation on one of his children :—‘ One of the 
children drawing a cow on the black-board says, ‘I'll kick this 
leg out a little more,’ a very happy energy of expression, completely 
identifying herself with the cow ; or perhaps as the cow's creator, 
conscious of full power over its movements.” Or take the remark, 
‘* There is a kind of ludicrous unfitness in the idea of a venerable 
rose bush. . . . apple trees, on the other hand, grow old without 
reproach.” Or again, take the following, apparently written at a 
time when his wife was away, and he had no servant to look after his 
house :—“ The washing of dishes does seem to me the most absurd 
and unsatisfactory business that I ever undertook. If, when once 
washed, they would remain clean for ever and ever (which they 
ought in all reason to do, considering how much trouble it is) there 
would be less occasion to grumble; but no sooner is it done than 
it requires to be done again. On the whole, I have come to the 
resolution not to use more than one dish at each meal.” Or this, 
on apiece of boiled beef which he had boiled himself at great 
pains and trouble:-—‘‘I am at this moment superintending 
the corned beef which has been on the fire, as it seems to 
me, ever since the beginning of time, and shows no symptom 
of being done before the crack of doom. ..... The corned 
beef is exquisitely done, and as tender as a young lady’s heart, all 
owing to my skilful cookery. .... . To say the truth, I look 
upon it as such a masterpiece in its way that it seems irreverential 
to eat it. Things on which so much thought and labour are 
bestowed should surely be immortal.” His humour arises, as it 
seems to us, in all these cases from the magnifying glass under 
which he views a somewhat minute phenomenon, till we see its 
characteristics exaggerated and caricatured in relation to the pro- 
portions of ordinary life, and partly also from the humorous but 
determined resistance which his mind offers to every attempt to 
subdue it to uncongenial habits. Thus he says elsewhere, “ I 
went to George Iillard’s oflice, and he spoke with immitigable 
resolution of the necessity of my going to dine with Longfellow 
before returning to Concord; but I have an almost miraculous 
power of escaping from necessities of this kind. Destiny itself has 
often been worsted in the attempt to get me out to dinner,” which 
strikes us as a stroke of true humour, and true self-knowledge, all 
in one. His own shy, solitary nature was so averse to any attempt 
to assimilate it to the temper of ordinary society, that it might 
truly be said that destiny itself had failed in the attempt to get 
him to dine out like other folks, just as the most solid masonry 
often fails to crush a flower, and will even be rent asunder 
by the upward growth of a tender plant. But besides the 
truth of the application to himself, there is real humour in 
the conception of Destiny as trying to get any man 
“out to dinner.” It really is what Destiny seems oftenest 
to insist upon, and to succeed in, in these days, in spite of 
enormous obstacles. Hawthorne never displayed his humour more 
finely than in thus depicting the same Destiny which, in the 
Greek drama, devotes itself to the most sublime tasks, as engaging 
itself, in this flaccid, and yet in some senses far more closely-knit, 
nineteenth century, in the ignoble task of bringing an irresistible 
pressure to bear in order to get men to go out to dinner ! 

On the whole, these two volumes, though not «// interesting, 
form, perhaps the more on that account, one of the pleasantest 
books for lazy moods we have seen for some time, at least, for any 
one who cares to study so unique a character as Hawthorne’s. 
There is in every page enough to excite a certain gentle expectation, 
in most pages some remark of real interest, in many pages very 
keen, acute, and curiously microscopic observations. 


ILLUSTRATED ABYSSINIA.’ 
Trus secms to us by far the most interesting and valuable of the 
Christmas books published this season, one which must be pur- 
chased by every man who took an interest in the strangely 
romantic expedition which so greatly illustrated last year. Months 
since, while the campaign was still in progress, we remarked on 
the exccilence of the drawings in the J/lustrated London News, 
which threw a stronger light on Abyssinia, its people, its life, its 
princes, and the difficulties of the campaign than reams of letter- 
press could have done, and a careful study of them in a collected 
form only confirms the original impression. ‘The drawings are ad- 
mirable in their roughness and directness of purpose, which is to 
show Englishmen Abyssinia, and not aseries of pretty pictures. A 
tone of reality pervades thein all, from the sketches of daily life or 
frequent ceremonial, such as the administration of the sacrament, 
—a most suggestive picture,—to the gruesome views of Abyssinian 





* Abyssinia. From the J/lustrated London News. 
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mountains, passes, and ravines. ‘This evident truthfulness is the 
more remarkable because the scenery in Abyssinia so frequently 
suggests Gustave Doré’s illustrations to the Inferno. He, no 
doubt, drew many of his ideas from things he had seen,—the 
St. Gothard in particular, with its towering rocks fluted 
into columns by incessant cascades, having clearly made a 
permanent impression on his mind,—but there is something 
about Abyssinian scenery as weird as his imagination. Look 
for an instant at Ililaileea (opposite page 22), the first awful 
pass surveyed by the Engineers, with its rocks lost in the 
sky, yet approaching within a few fect, and jutting towards 
one another as if with the intention of suggesting to the traveller 


his imminent chance of finding a hideous grave beneath them ; or- 


study that Sooroo defile, with rocks which rise like mountains, 
yet retain a strange likeness to a vast quarry blasted out by man, 
and think for a second of the position of those soldiers, the ants 
creeping along below, if an Abyssinian Hofer had held the peaks ! 
‘* Rayraguddee, below the Senafe Plateau,” the deep dell with the 
mountains showing like castle battlements, is in the very style of 
Doré, who would slightly increase the depth, slightly raise the 
ghostly towers, and make of the place a scene which a child 
would recognize not to belong to earth. This look of ruined 
architecture in the Abyssinian rocks reappears in many 
sketches, notably in one (opposite page 59) of a view near 
the King’s House, Magdala, where the towering natural walls 
seem the buttresses of some gigantic cathedral piled up before man, 
and ruined by some flame which also destroyed a world. And 
even Doré, we think, might learn a lesson in the art of depicting 
dreariness,—dreariness as distinguished from horror,—from that 
audacious sketch of the camp at Senafe,—a sketch in which 
nothing is definite, and little visible except a few hills, looking as 
ant-hills probably look in Jupiter,—yet the spectator feels as if he 
were actually looking down, expecting the mists to rise from off the 
silent camp below. There is a look about that sketch as if it had 
been taken from another planet, as if the odd notion of some pho- 
tographers, that we might one day by incessant subdivision and 
enlargement obtain a photograph of a scene upon the moon, had 
at last been realized. Or stand for a moment before Amba 
Aladjeh, the stronghold of Welda Yasous, a place to which 
Ehrenbreitstein is a child’s toy, and feel the fatigue the sight of 
it seems to impress upon your knees. ‘The grandeur of Magdala 
itself does not come out in these sketches, except partially in the 
scene where the plateau and the rocks below are lighted up by the 
blaze of the destroyed fortress; but there is but a single picture 
with even an appearance of unreality, the sketch of the battle of 
Aroghee (opposite page 57), where the treatment of the clouds is 
Martinesque, and the whole scene somehow recalls Joshua and the 
moon on Ajalon, and is half Biblical, half operatic. We dare say 
it is true enough, but in drawing that is true which produces on 
the spectator the effeet of truth. 

The scenery of Abyssinia will, we think, most interest our 
readers,—by the way, did the artist not see one soft scene ?—but 
the book is full of other sketches, sketches of the people, of the 
chiefs, of the women, of operations, of incidents like the depar- 
ture of the released prisoners, all excellently done, though they 
lack, of course, the strange effect of a scenery so utterly unlike 
anything the majority of Europeans have ever seen. The best of the 
figure pieces is decidedly ‘“ the administration of the Sacrament” 
(opposite p. 11), where the priests’ faces are like photographs, and 
the ‘‘services on Palm Sunday,” a perfect study of Abyssinian phy- 
siognomy. There is a small wretch there ringing a bell, a budding 
priest, we suppose, whose face is a gem, half cherub, half gurgoyle, 
such as only Mr. Marks could thoroughly do justice to. Of the 
other scenes, we like best the ‘* Watering ‘Troughs at Zoulla,” with 
its infinity of barely suggested details; but they are all good with 
the exception of the * Pier at Zoulla,” a sketch which may be 
accurate, and we suppose is accurate, but lacks couleur locale more 
than any picture we can remember to have seen. 

The letterpress is a careful and somewhat minute compilation, 
giving a very lucid account of Abyssinia and its history, and very 
full details of the British invasion, but rather deficient both in 
picturesqueness and simplicity. ‘The work, however, has never 
before been done, the author has consulted the best authorities, and 
to all unfamiliar with Mr. Plowden’s reports, or the despatches and 
letters of the campaign, his narrative will increase the interest of 
the engravings. 

BRITISH SPORTS AND PASTIMES.* 


Mr. Tro.uore has not given his fellow-contributors to the St. 
Pauls Magazine and to this collection of sketches fair play. ‘That 











* British Sports and Pastimes, Edited by Anthony Trollope. London: Virtue. 1868. 


is a fatal defect in a book devoted to sports and pastimes. We 
may say that Mr. Trollope is better mounted than his companions, 
knows the country more thoroughly, took up a better position at 
the cover-side, avoided both fences and ploughed fields, and 
| finally carried off the brush by tipping the huntsman. But we 
| might continue the metaphor throughout the list of sports, and 
assign to Mr. Trollope the deadly breech-loader in shooting, the 
racing trim in yachting, the most killing flies, the steadiest bat, 
the fullest knowledge of mountains. What we mean is that, 
while the paper contributed by Mr. Trollope himself exhausts his 
subject, gives us a perfect insight into all its details, and inte- 
rests us in them, most of the other papers are wanting in inform- 
ation, and what little they tell us is not always more pleasant than 
profitable. From this censure we may except the two papers on 
“* Rowing” and “ Alpine Climbing,” but even theseare marked by dis- 
cussion rather than by description. Wedo not want to kuow what 
can be said for and against rowing and mountaineering. Letters in 
the Times and the Pall Mall Gazette, Mr. Skey’s doctrines and 
Jacob Omnium’s sermons have answered this purpose. In a book 
professing to sketch the present state of British Sports and 
Pastimes, we expect to find something very different. No doubt 
asmall amount of argument is necessary. Even Mr. ‘lrollope 
goes in for this. Questions whether hunting is more or less 
dangerous than dancing, and whether clergymen should ride to 
hounds or only about their parishes, are sure to find their way 
to the end of the pen which has dealt in hunting sketches and 
sketches of clergymen. But whatever we may think of Mr. 
Trollope’s arguments, they are soon over. ‘The paper on 
“Rowing” is a running dialogue. ‘The paper on “ Alpine 
Climbing” seems based on the assumption that the Alps 
are great national institutions, that they must exist for 
some purpose, and that their most legitimate purpose is to 
afford means of climbing. How they are to be climbed is another 
thing, but this we are left to make out for ourselves, either by the 
help of the regular guides or of the Alpine Club series of publica- 
tions. We must say that the other papers do not even argue 
systematically. They generally confine themselves to an account 
of the rise and progress of their particular sport, with a few in- 
stances of its most notable feats, and some facts or figures about 
its present position. Prevalent abuses are censured, existing popu- 
larity is welcomed, ‘the limits of this publication ” are deplored. 
But as for showing us what any given sport is, what are its 
attractions, why it is exclusively pursued by the English, and how 
it has become worthy of their exclusive pursuit, the writers would 
as soon tell us that a horse has four legs, and that gunpowder is an 
explosive material. 

One of the most amusing features of the book is the claim 
advanced in almost every paper for the supremacy of the writer’s 
favourite sport. Horseracing, hunting, yachting, and cricket put 
themselves forward in turns, and each one maintains that it is the 
only true national pastime. Mboliére’s dancing master, fencing 
master, and teacher of philosophy were not more jealous for their 
respective studies than Mr. Trollope and his three fellow-contri- 
butors. Who these three rivals of Mr. Trollope’s are we have not 
the means of knowing. ‘That editorial prudery which banishes all 
names from the table of contents of the magazine has outdone 
itself in this volume. After advertising the articles with the 
names of their authors, it has published them anonymously. We 
must either make a search through the advertisements of the past 
weeks, or we must speak of the Racing Contributor, the Yachting 
Contributor, the Shooting and Fishing Contributors. Remember- 
ing that Thackeray described himself as the Fat Contributor in 
Punch, we need not fear that such names will be thought too 
familiar. But they are long. We, too, respect ‘the limits 
of this publication.” And unfortunately those limits restrain 
us from allowing Mr. Trollope and his three friends to fight out 
the question of exclusive nationality. We do not think that in 
deciding between the sports themselves this consideration would 
weigh with us. It does not make a sport any the better that it 
is confined to the English. So far from this, the fact would lead 
us to suspect that the English partiality was misplaced or mis- 
| taken. It is rather suspicious that in every sport that is claimed 
‘as purely English there are admitted faults and excesses from 
| which other sports are comparatively free. The preface to this 
| book raises the question whether all our sports are not overdone. 
| If there be any truth in the surmise, the contents of the book will 
| go far to confirm it. It is allowed that the purely English pas- 
| time of horse-racing has lowered the tone of nobility and gentry. 
| “* Bewail it as we may,” says the writer, “ it is no longer possible 
‘to deny that the majority of noblemen and gentlemen who follow 
‘ the Turf as a profession lend themselves nowadays to transactions 
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such as most of their forefathers would have scorned.” ‘The en- | 
couragement of betting on a scale sufficient to cripple the most 
princely fortunes, the development of racing speed at the expense 
of all other qualities, the absurd latitude given to jockeys who can- 
not spell, but who, because they “ ride seven stone,” are made com- 
panions of by dukes and marquises, are among the vices censured 
in the opening essay. Similar complaints against speed at all 
hazards occur in the paper on yachting, ‘‘ the most emphatically 
characteristic of all our national sports.” Cricket, again, is purely 
English, and cricket is becoming a trade kept up by peripatetic 
elevens of professionals, at the expense of rustic twenty-twos and 
their local supporters. Mr. Trollope is too skilled an artist to 
make room for any such complaints against hunting, but we can 
tell the stiffness of some of his fences by noting his readiness to 
make for gaps. To get over the normal dangers of the hunting 
field by stating that excesses in ball-rooms are quite as fatal, would 
not have answered in Lincolnshire last season. Indeed, in other 
counties, it is more likely to be accepted in the autumn than in 
the spring. 

Mr. Trollope certainly accounts for the general rage for hunting 
by his own devotion to it, and by the warmth with which he 
dwells on its fascinations. He maintains rather strongly that 
clergymen ought to hunt, a theory which, as hunting costs at 
least £5 a day, will not commend itself either to those who have no 
private means, or to those who spend their money on their parishes. 
But Mr. Trollope’s frankness about jumping reconciles us to most 
of his other positions. ‘‘ Every huuting man who knows what he 
is about,” he says, ‘‘ will avoid a jump whenever he can. A man 
who goes over a gate which can be opened does not know what he 
is about. But yet hunting without leaping would be very dull 
work; and although each fence as it comes in the way is recognized 
as an enemy, as a thing which for the moment is detestable, yet 
when it has been passed successfully it becomes ‘a thing of 
beauty and a joy for ever.” And the way in which the most 
sacred of our English laws is set aside in favour of hunting is the 
strongest evidence of the national feeling, of the fact that this 
sport is entitled to take undoubted rank as a ruling passion. 

“Foreigners cannot be made to understand that all the world, any ons 
who chooses to put himself on horseback, let him be a lord or a tinker, 
should have permission to ride where he will, over enclosed fields, across 
growing crops, crushing down cherished fences, and treating the land as 
though it were his own,—as long as hounds are running; that this 
should be done without any payment made to the landowner, without 
any payment of any kind exacted from the enjoyer of the sport, that the 
poorest man may join in it without question asked, and that it should be 
carried on indifferently over land owned by men who are friends to the 
practice, and over that owned by its bitterest enemies ;—that, in fact, 
the habit isso strong that the owner of the land, with all the law to back 
him, with his right to the soil as perfect and as exclusive as that of a 
lady to her drawing-room, cannot in effect save himself from an invasion 
of a hundred or a hundred and fifty horsemen, let him struggle to save 
himself as he may. Before he can be secure he must surround his ter- 
ritory by fences that shall be impregnable ;—and should he attempt 
this, he will find that he has made himself so odious in the county that 
life will be a burden to him. It may be said that in a real hunting 
county active antagonism to hunting is out of the question. A man who 
cannot endure to see a crowd of horsemen on his land must give up his 
land and go elsewhere to live. It is this national peculiarity which con- 
fines the practice of hunting to England, and makes it almost impossible 
for an Englishman to give to a foreigner an adequate idea of the prac- 
tice. Americans when they are told of it do not altogether believe what 
they hear. We have known them to declare that if it be as is described, 
law in England is inoperative, and property not secure. When they are 
assured that in spite of such anarchy, in the teeth of that insecurity, 
land in a hunting county in England is not deteriorated in value,—that 
it will bring perhaps a higher price per acre than any other soil in the 
world that is to be used only for rural purpceses,—they express them- 
selves unable to understand how this should be the case among a people 
alive to the ordinary commercial relations of meum and tuum.” 

There is another thing for which we ought to be grateful to Mr. 
Trollope. His paper on ‘“‘I[unting” is wholly free from those histori- 
cal instances which to some of the other writers seem to contain 
the essence of a sport. We are expected to realize all the attrac- 
tions of horseracing and shooting when we are told that 
“Sir R. Bulkeley’s Isaac came out as a five-year-old in 1836, 
and ran till 1842, starting eighty-eight times ;’ and that 
Captain Ross and Colonel Anson shot partridges against each 
other from sunrise to sunset. ‘There is no lack of such stories in 
the annals of hunting. But none of them prove that any given 
sport is, or deserves to be, either popular or national. They only 
show that certain people have done something in it. It does not 
add to the glory of shooting tame birds that two emperors, 
backed by seventeen other guns, and assisted by two hundred and 
fifty beaters and loaders, killed 3,829 head of game, including 
1,978 pheasants, in five hours. ‘The records of such prowess may 
suggest an obvious moral, but it can hardly be the object of a 





writer on sport to put down game preserving. We may assume 


that the writer on each particular sport has some affection for it, 
has practised it successfully, and has pleasant memories of it, 
though they may not be quite without alloy. ‘The Rowing Con- 
tributor, for instance, looks back with pain and grief to what he 
endured in the course of training. Mr. Trollope remembers the 
moment before a jump as well as the glow of virtuous satisfaction 
which succeeded. Some of the other papers make us suspect the 
existence of regrets which do not come to the surface. But the 
worst of regrets is that which is always dwelling on the past and 
turning away from the present, which describes by implication, or 
even by direct negatives, and which, if it ever becomes more 
sanguine, is sanguine only for the future. ‘Sint ut erant, aut non 
sint ut sunt,” is the motto chosen for many of these sports, and how 
can we decide on its applicability till we know the sunt as well as 
the erant ? 





A THEORY OF SIGIT.* 


Mr Gos et has ventured upon a task requiring peculiar quali- 
fications. He has attempted to present in a popular form a 
subject of some metaphysical complexity, and possessing no great 
prima facie attraction. For such a work a certain degree of 
imaginative colouring is highly desirable. ‘To this there is no 
pretension. A systematic plan, however, accurate language, and 
clear argument, are absolutely necessary. The first of these is 
attempted, but not faithfully observed. The language often jus- 
tifies an immediate construction wholly at variance with the 
author's views, while in the argument are sometimes such gaps as 
to render pursuit a matter of hypothesis and laborious sagacity. 
Occasionally one part of the book contradicts another, and want 
of uniformity of interest and value in the matter is a conspicuous 
defect. If literary compositions were classed according to specific 
gravity, this would fall under the head of gaseous. It is less of 
that solid consistency which its name suggests than a nebulous 
mass with occasional nuclei of more aggregated matter, but 
insufficient, we fear, to secure its permanence in this lower atmo- 
sphere. On the other hand, there is an evident love of truth and an 
intelligent interest in the subject. 

The whole subject of “Sight” is divided into a consideration 
of ‘how we see” and of “ what we see.” Mr. Croblet explains, 
‘“* An inquiry conducted on this principle offers the advantage that 
we separate at the beginning the only portion open to discussion, 
namely, the mode of mental appreciation, from that with respect 
to which no dispute can arise, namely, the mode of. the actual con- 
stitution of external circumstances. Differences of opinion may exist 
in the former division, but in the latter we have all the certainty 
that can be obtained from the concurrent evidence of our senses.” 
This passage reveals, firstly, the definition of “sight” as ‘‘ the 
mental appreciation ” (of external objects of vision), for which the 
first sentence of the book, remarking how difficult it is ‘‘ to see 
correctly,” had already prepared us. We are, therefore, the less 
surprised to find afterwards that the question of whether we see 
perspective is not discussed. If asked, Mr. Goblet would at once 
answer that we do. He would consider the question an absurd 
one. Strange as it may appear, nowhere is the distinction noticed 
between what is conveyed in the mere fact of sensation and per- 
ception, and its external constitution as afterwards decided by the 
judgment. It must, however, be admitted that in this use of the 
word he is consistent. 

‘This passage also reveals a second point worth noticing. ‘ ‘The 
actual constitution of external circumstances " startles the reader 
into the expectation that Mr. Goblet believes in our power of 
knowing objective reality. We think he is about to lead the for- 
lorn hope in support of the ‘‘ common-sense school.” Only once 
again, however, does the question of the subjectivity or objectivity 
of our perception reappear, and then only to be dishonoured as 
unworthy of consideration (p. 14). In fact, Mr. Goblet takes the 
step of assuming as not requiring proof the real existence of phe- 
nomena, ‘hese two questions being tabooed, one almost wonders 
what is left to write about. Mr. Goblet, however, feels no such 
difficulty. 

In entering upon the question of “‘ How we see,” or ‘* The mode 
in which all visible information is accepted by the mind,” it is 
asserted as an evident truism that “ only one idea at any moment 
can be the subject of apprehension. We have no means of appre- 
hendivg duality but by successive acceptation.” Mr. Goblet’s 
object is to prove that all ideas are “ relative,” i. e., that each is 
sure to possess some quality which will suggest another idea to 
which it is common. ‘This is simply the doctrine of the suggesting 
force or association of ideas. Now, of this no proof can be given 





* A Theory of Sight. By H. P. Goblet. London: Chapman and Hall. 
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other than the ultimate and all-conclusive fact of experience. , 


Belief has here the sufficient and ultimate sanction of all belief— 
necessity, than which there is no higher justification. However, 
Mr. Goblet insists upon proving it by argum: ‘, and the argu- 
ment is this :— 

“ This limitation to succession leads to animportantinference. If we 
are excluded from tho recognition of two facts at once, then we cannot 
have had conferred upon us a positive knowledge of any one phenomenon 
of mind or matter. <A positive knowledge is omniscient, and overleaps 
the restrictions of time and space. The form of a successive perception 
would be uncalled for if we know everything positively... .. If this 
be 80, it is certain wo can have no positive knowledge of the circum- 
stances set before us. And if not a positive knowledge, then every- 
thing that mind or matter can present must he er necessitate constructed 
for us on a basis of relativeness.” 

Now, to speak with diffidence where all is obscure, this seems to 
be arriving, by means of an incoherent argument, from unsound 
premisses, at a true conclusion; not that even the conclusion can 
be satisfactorily ascertained, except from the after context. More- 


over, it unfortunately presents a too true sample of the general | 


style of argument. Why separate succession, which as a fact we 
consider highly doubtful, should be necessary to the argument we 
do not see. Why it should exclude positive knowledge, the 
existence of which we affirm without hesitation, or the exclusion 
of positive knowledge necessitate relativeness, we are also at a loss 
to understand. As far as we can see, this heterogeneous mass 
would admit of but one deduction. If we can only apprehend 
one idea at a time, and that cannot be a positive one, it would be 
utterly impossible to get a first idea, for we could not know 
it relatively, we could not know it positively, and, therefore, could 
not know it at all. But, not being able to know it, we could 
never know anything. ‘This is no unfair construction, the 
materials which warrant it are repeated again and again. 

Mr. Goblet enters into an inquiry concerning the nature of 
“+ Beauty.” On this question he is not indulgent to other inquirers, 
nor, we think, deserves indulgence himself. In the first place, the 
subject clearly belongs to the second division of the book. We see 
beauty ; it is not a mode of seeing. In the second place, while he 
accusesphilosophers of having mistaken the nature of the inquiry, his 
own method is, we think, unsound, and the result much less satis- 
factory. [lutcheson places the beautiful in objects in uniformity 
and simplicity ; [ogarth, in fitness, variety, uniformity, simplicity, 
intricacy, and quantity. Voltaire says, ‘‘ Le beau est trés-relatif. 
Demandez i un crapaud ce que c’est que la beauté, il vous repondra 
que c’est sa femelle.” Alison says, ‘‘ The sublimity or beauty of 
form arises altogether from the associations we connect with them. 
In colours, white expresses cheerfulness; black, gloom; blue, 
serenity; purple and ermine, dignity ; scarlet, martial qualities.” 
Mr. Goblet, selecting one of the opinions mentioned, that beauty 
consists in unity, variety, fitness, association, to which he should have 
added symmetry and colour, considers each separately, and dismisses 
it as not being sufficient in itself to account for the effect. Now, 
of the many authorities cited by him, hardly one is in favour of 
attributing the result to one principle merely. His treatment is, 
therefore, unfair. ‘The question is, have they each some effect in 
producing the gratifying sense of beauty, and a greater in com- 
bination. This he virtually admits, though excepting fitness. 
Even association is a partial contributor, however much the 
universality of Alison's statement may be condemned. 

In the inquiry into “‘ what we see,” Mr. Goblet decides upon 
form, tone, and colour, and proceeds to investigate the relations 
of form. Tone is the result of the illuminating property of light, 
dismissing its colouring power for the present. Shade is, of course, 
the comparative negation of light resulting from the exposure of 
black, the natural hue of all bodies while unaffected by light. ‘The 
experience of the eye with reference to the modifications of light 
and shade, assisted by that of the other senses, enables us to dis- 
tinguish the ‘‘form,” whether in plane or perspective. Besides 
‘ shade,” he investigates ‘ high light ” and * half tone” under the 
head of ‘*tone.” When Mr. Goblet asserts that we see form, 
we must remember in what sense he uses the word ‘ see,” 
yviz., as including the mental appreciation, He does not 
allow an intuitive judgment of perspective. But he cannot be 
said to notice the point as of any importance. We find ourselves, 
therefore, able to see the form of bodies by means of the distribu- 
tion of white light on the black surface. Additional facility of 
distinguishing them, however, as well as additional gratification, 
is afforded by the colouring power of light. Each ray is composed 
of divisions of red, yellow, and blue light, as well as a thermal 
element. While in combination, before impact on a body, the 
result is a white colour. As the ray impinges on the body, some 


of this colour is absorbed according to the wants of the body, and 





the rest is reflected, to be contemplated by the eye. We then 
call bodies red, green, &c., according as they fail to absorb these 
colours respectively. Black bodies absorb all the coloured light, 
white none, and green reflect the blue and yellow more or less, or 
in different proportions, Thus the various hues and tints are pro- 
duced. Of course, to every student of physics this, in substance, ig 
sufficiently familiar. The wording, however, of this portion is not so 
correct. We may doubt if the ordinary meaning of * sight” includes 
the mental operation or correcting experience of the judgment, and 
if it does, whether more heads than form, tone, and colour should not 
have been included in the category. We may also take exception 
to a use of the word “colour,” which inclules only the primary 
colours and all their combinations except white. Still, within a 
limit every writer has a right to define a word as he likes. Not 
that, in this case, Mr. Goblet has done more than allow us to 
imply the definition from the context. But we object to his then 
accusing other writers of asserting absurdities merely because they 
understand the same terms in what we consider a less doubtful 
Mr. Goblet finds fault with some who say that 
Ile is very severe upon those who assert we 
see nothing but colour. He asks, do not they see a snowy land- 
‘scape or a white tablet (p. 213)? It is almost incredible that he 
|should fail to perceive that white is with them a colour. It is 
no doubt very presumptuous in Lord Montboddo to embrace a 
| comprehension of the term “ colour ” adnitting not only white, but 
| black, and of the word “ see” including only what meets the eye. 
| Yet it is sufficiently clear that in this wider sense of the 
words, colour, and colour alone, is what we ultimately do see. 
| Form we sce in the plane only as an incident of colour, viz., the 
limitation of it. Of course, we do not see colour where colour is 
not. In the perspective we do not know it at all until after 
It seems strange, no doubt, that perspec- 


comprehension. 
we do not see form. 





| repeated comparisons. 
tive should be so readily recognized in what is present to the eye as 
ja flat surface. But we can at any time see almost the same effect 
| produced in a mirror. We forget how much instruction is con- 
| tained in one experiment, and how many more than one we have 
jmade. Notwithstanding able treatment of the contrary view, the 
onus probandi must be held still to lie with the supporters of an 
intuitive knowledge of distances. ‘Tone also, of however different 
origin, is only presented to the eye as colour in the wider sense. 
Mr. Goblet now considers various incidents of colour, and, by a 
rather arbitrary method, computes the number of possible ideas of 
colour at 13,500,000. Then succeeds a nebulous ‘summary ” 
which is no summary. On the whole, there is good matter in the 
book, enough, if eliminated and rewritten, to compose a sufficiently 
readable volume of about half the size. 
THE PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THE EUPHRATES 
EXPEDITION.* 
A Book of travels thirty years behind time has many chances 
against its finding a large circle of readers. In these days it would 
hardly be possible to name any part of the world in which one 
decade, not to speak of three, does not produce as many new 
records of travel as will largely supersede the old. ‘The countries 
which were the scene of General Chesney's explorations are far from 
being an exception to the rule. They have been surveyed by 
travellers and antiquarians, botanists and geologists, time and 
again ; almost every route of General Chesney and his colleagues 
has been revisited, while the country has been traversed in 
numerous other directions, and various consular reports bring 
down to the latest date the political and commercial statistics of the 
region. In these circumstances General Chesney produces the 
personal narrative of his famous expedition at no little disadvan- 
tage, although intrinsically, if published at the time, hardly any 
work would have been more entitled to be the traveller’s 
book of the season. As the record of an expedition on an 
unusually large scale, having an important bearing on the pre- 
sent interests of the Empire, and carried on through a wide country 
full of historical interest but then little explored, it must have 
been received with ¢clat, and continued for long years a standard 
book of travels. Now the cream has long since been taken off 
it, not merely by subsequent explorations, but by the gradual 
leakage of facts as to the personal narrative itself. Yet in spite of 
every disadvantage, it is a book amongst many. It is not an 
ephemeral book of travels, but a historical piece of permanent 
interest, marking one of the most important stages in the indus- 
trial reconquest of the East by the West. ‘The problem it treats 
of again, the use of the Kuphrates river or valley as the road to 





* Narrative of the Euphrates Expedition carried on bu Order of the British Govern- 
ment during the Years 1835, 1836, and 1837. By General Francis Rawdon Chesney 
Commander of the Expedition. London: Longman, Green, and Co. 1868. 
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India, is still 
interest. 

The personal narrative begins in 1829. 
dition was preceded by a survey which General Chesney accom- 
plished with but little assistance, and the results of which were 
the basis of the Parliamentary vote for the larger expedition. The 
object was to take advantage of the new agency of steam, to 
reopen the old routes to India by Egypt and the Red Sea, and by 
Mesopotamia and the Persian Gulf. General Chesney says little 


The principal expe- 


here of his Egyptian exploration, though it paved the way for the | 
existing overland route; but he insists very properly now, when | 


the event is apparently confirming his expectations, on the clear- 
ness of his perception at the time of the practicability of a canal 
between the Red Sea and the Mediterranean. ‘The outline of his 
Euphrates’ explorations is given at more length, and is exceedingly 
interesting, supplying almost a full enough account of the river 
for popular apprehension. le first traversed, not with- 
out some perilous adventures among the Arabs, a_ large 
part of Palestine and Syria, visiting Jerusalem, the Jordan, 
the Dead Sea, the Lebanon, Beirut, ‘Tripoli, Damascus, 
Baalbek, and other towns and places; and afterwards 
proceeded eastward by the Haouran and Decapolis towards the 
Euphrates. Finally, in December, 1839, he commenced a journey 
from Damascus across the Arabian desert to the river, which he 
touched at kl Werdi—a place afterwards memorable in the story 
of the expedition for a tremendous hurricane, in which the 
smaller of the two steamers engaged was lost, and also remarkable 
in history for the loss of 1,100 vessels belonging to the great ex- 
pedition of the Emperor Juliau to Babylonia. Antiquarian recol- 
lections like this last are of frequent recurrence in the volume ; the 
author writes with a feeling that he was rediscovering a region, and 
this has quite a diff-rent charm from anything which can be found in 
the record of travels through regions hitherto unknown to the civi- 
ized world. Arrived at Anna, 830 miles from the mouth 1e river, 
lized world. A lat A 830 miles from tl uth of the river 
ie made arrangements to fioat down by means of a raft supporte: 
} ] ‘ ts to fioat down by ans of a raft ted 
on inflated skins. Many of our readers will have read descriptions 
of such craft, but many will not, and General Chesuey’s vessel is 
historical :— 

“Tis base was a rectangular platform of 14} feet long by 13} fect wide, 
with a sort of well, or inlet, left open at the after extremity of the 
structure, which was rendered substantial by successive layers of 
ranches, crossed a right angies to each other, i 1ey were abou 8 
branel Lat right angles t h other, till they bout 1 
inches or two feet thick, which gave it sufficient stability. Rough 
planks were laid above the interlaced branches to support a platform, on 
which a kind of fireplace was fitted up within an enclosure of wet clay 
(for security from fire); and 40 inflated sheepskins were placed beneath 
the raft to give it the requisite buoyancy when floated.” 


The mode of navigation is thus described :— 


“An Arab, named Getgood, had been selected by the Skeikh, for his 
fidelity as well as for his knowledge of the river, to accompany me. 
Two other Arabs were to guide the raft by keeping it in midstream, 
each carrying for this purpose a rude oar with a kind of fan or blade at 
the extremity, made of the wood of the date tree. These individuals 
sat on each side of the well, or opening in the after part of the raft, 
with their feet in the water, so as to be quite ready to blow out any of 
the skins from which the air might have escaped. ITfalil (the drago- 
man) and his slave-boy completed our party. A pocket compass gave 
the bearing of the principal points, and a rough sketch was to be made 
as we followed the stream. But as any attempt to sound would have 
been sure to arouse suspicion which might have proved fatal to success, 
the very important object of the depth of the river was obtained ap- 
proximately by letting down a ten-feet pole through the well of the 
raft, which, being forced upwards in case of touching the bottom, or 
meeting any obstruction, gave me tho means of ascertaining the depth 
of water without attracting the observation that must have resulted 
from any attempt to make regular s yundings.” 

In this way General Chesney floated down the ancient river, 
passing a constant succession of watermills, aqueducts, and 
hamlets, and between well wooded banks and long islands of 
various dimensions, a picturesque and lively scene, resembling 
but excelling the scenery on the Nile, which he had also seen. 
At Hit the raft was exchanged for another peculiar craft, one of 
the pitch boats constructed by the self-taught shipwrights of that 
place, with no other materials than an axe and a saw, a ladle for 
pouring out the melted pitch, and a roller for smoothing it, and 
without docks, basins, or slips of any kind. ‘The journey down- 
wards was broken at Felujah, 87 niles below Lit, that the author 
might visit Major ‘Taylor, Consul at Bagdad, aad receive informa- 
tion and assistance for his farther passage. ‘This effected, the 
voyage was resumed and continued to Bushire with little adven- 
ture or difficulty. After an exploration of the Versian river 
Karun, which be:ame so well known in the Persian war of 1857, 
the author returned to the Mediterranean by Tabriz, Erzeroum, 
and ‘Trebizonde, takin s in between tlie latter place and Aleppo a 
survey of the country at the head of the Euphrates, and between 


unsolvel, so that the subject is full of present | it and the Mediterranean. 


His final work was to survey the bays 


| of Antioch and Seanderoon, from which, by way of Aleppo, lay 


| 


| 


the most available route between the Mediterranean and the river. 

Returning to England in 1832, General Chesney submitted a 
report of his protracted survey to Parliament. He succeeded in 
interesting King William IV. in the results; and to that monarch’s 
personal influence the initiation of the great expedition was largely 
due, In 1833 again the Eastern question was in one of its crises, 
consequent on the Russo-Turkish war which ended in the peace of 
Adrianople; and the immediate apprehensions of Russian aggression 
stimulated public feeling on the question of speedy communica- 


tion with India. It was not till 1834, however, that the House of 


; Commons, after inquiring by a Select Committee, before which 
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General Chesney was examine |, voted £20,000 for his desired 
expedition by means of steamers to be carried in pieces overland 
from the Mediterranean, an.l put together on the upper course of 
the Euphrates. The reason for going down instead of up the 
river was the expediency of not alarming the Arabs with the 
notion of an invasion of the country, which they would have got 
by the arrival of the steamers from the sea. ‘The determination 
was undoubtedly sound, and at least added to the romance of the 
adventure, not ouly the task of putting steamers and their machi- 
nery in pieces being then novel, but the construction of the 
steamers themselves. The steamers, the Euphrates and Tigris, were 
designed and built by Messrs. Laird, of Liverpool; but General 
Chesney had the principal share in their design, and was mainly if 
not wholly responsible for the idea of transporting them overland. 
As the larger one was 108 feet long and 19 feet beam, the smaller 
one 68 feet long and 15 feet beam, and the distance they had to 
be carricd under considerable diiticulties of obtaining transport 
was 137 miles, it is impossible not to wonder even now at the 
happy audacity and spirit with which the work was undertaken. 
even after the vote of the House of Commons the whole enter- 
prise was at one moment in danger, partly in consequence of the 
opposition of the Porte, and partly through the desire of Lord 
Ellenborongh to substitute Basrah instead of the coast of Syria 
as the point of departure. But every difliculty was at length got 
over, an | General Chesney received his formal instructions from 
the Duke of Wellington in November, 1834. Although only 
Captain, he obtained the rank of Colonel for this particular service. 
The object of the expedition was stated to be the establishment of 
a communication with India, and such was the intention at the 
time—not a mere exploration. 

The expedition landed at the mouth of the Orontes in April, 
1835. Difficulties, diplomatic and physical, at once assailed it. 
‘The authorities on the spot had no sufficient instructions from the 
Porte as to the co-operation to be given, and even threatened to 
resist the operations by force ; but General Chesney persevered, 
trusting to thesuccess of our agent with the Porte and with Mehemet 
Ali if a landing was actually made and the intention to persevere 
manifest. Ilis calculation was sound, but he was nevertheless 
deprived of labourers and transport in the early stages ; and these 
had to be extemporized, mainly with the help of the Arab chiefs 
on the Euphrates. But for the preliminary survey, the difficulties 
would have been enormously increased. ‘The landing of the 
material for the steamers, especially the boilers, on a semi- 
barbarous coast was itself a hard task, but nothing to the work of 
transport. For days and weeks the meinbers of the expedition 
were engaged in felling timber in the forests, constructing rough 
waggons and rollers, on which the heavy pieces might be 
moved, and in making a practicable road. No less than 
Si) camels, and 169 mules had likewise to be hired. 
Even with all these appliances, the transport very nearly 
broke down, the progress at the worst parts of the road 
being half a mile per diem. ‘The waggons and sledges were con- 
tinually breaking down an! had to be repaired on the spot, one 
of the officers in charge on a certain occasion purchasing a native 
house for the sake of a Jarge beam in it which there was no other 
means of procuring. Fever broke out while the work was pro- 
gressing, and General Chesney himself was unconscious for some 
days. On September 24 the Luphrates was launched, but much 
time had still to be spent in getting the engines conveyed and 
fitted. ‘lhe rains set in befure the task was completed, and a 
great deal hal actually to be done amid soft mud, which 
rendered the transport of heavy articles all but impossible. 
On December 9, exactly eight months after the landing at 
the Orontes, the last boiler was carried into Fort William, 
as the place of embarkation had been christened. ‘Lhe survey 
began in March following, before the 7iyris was quite finished, 
and was soon completed between Bir and Beles, the nearest 
point to Aleppo, a distance of 101 miles. After some delay in 
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painting, and repairing, and coaling. the two steamers proceeded | of the sun which, as Southey says of asimilar human interposition, 
from Beles in the beginning of May, 1836. The one incident | was not in the almanack.” After their second escape they take 
which marks the expedition after this point is the wreck of the | refuge with a tribe governed by a beautiful young girl of nineteen, 
Tigris in a hurricane which sprung up almost without any warn- | who also falls in love with Ned Grey, fights for him against his 
iog and drove the vessel on a sandbank, the Huphrates very | pursuers, and diesin his arms. The rest of the story of his escape 
narrowly escaping the same fate. A good many lives were lost, | is still more painful. All boys will feel for the death of the faithful 
and the spirits of all were damped, but the work none the less went | old dog, and the self-sacrifice of the negro companion. But while 
on. The navigability of the river was clearly demonstrated as Ned Grey has thus been making his way through the African 
well as the navigability of the Tigris to Bagdad, but the actual use | continent, the smuggler, Paul Grey, has also led a life of adventure. 
of the line in transporting mails was hardly begun. The steamers | He has been betrayed to the French, has escaped by the help of 
from Bombay did not fit, and accidents in passing up and down | the jailor’s daughter, has cut out his lugger from under the guns 
the river incidental to the commencement of so novel a route | of a French corvette, has fought a French privateer and killed or 
also caused delays. Finally, on the 14th of May, 1837, General |} wounded two-thirds of her crew, and has been again carried off 
Chesney left Basrah to return homewards, meeting with a | toa French prison. Meanwhile, in England, a murder has taken 
good many adventures in carrying the mails. Shortly after, | place on the very night in which Ned Grey was pressed, and the 
the expedition was broken up, and the establishment of com- | dying man, who was Ned Grey’s friend and teacher, uttered his 
munication with India was for the time abandoned. First to | name with his dying lips. The sudden disappearance of Ned 
last, the expedition cost £32,000, and for this sum not only was a | Grey coinciding with the murder, the lies of an old witch who 
knowledge of the route obtained and a germ of communication es- | soon afterwards comes to her end in the most delightfully 
tablished, but a very thorough survey of the whole region had been | atrocious way, and the discovery in Paul Grey’s house of 
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effected. General Chesney ought not perhaps to complain of the 
excessive difficulty of obtaining funds in a popular government, but 
it cannot be said that his expedition was not worth the money. 

With the close of the expedition his adventures were not at an 
end. Manifold difficulties occurred in the publication of an 
account of his researches. General Chesney was detailed for ser- 
vice in China in 1843, soon after the printing of his first volume 
had been commenced, and naturally preferred service to staying 
at home and finishing his work on half-pay. Returning to London 
in 1849, he was robbed by a cabman who gave a false number at 
Paddington station, and drove away with his portmanteau. The 
portmanteau, besides £870 in money, contained the MSS. of two 
volumes which he had brought for publication. After this, the 
first and second volumes were completed, but the expense was con- 
siderable, and as General Chesney could not get it advanced from 
the Government, the task was dropped before the plan in the 
prospectus was completed. ‘Thus it happens that, in 1867, there 
remains so much to be told of an exp»lition completed so many 
years ago. 

General Chesney informs us that he has prepared the present 
volume at the request of the Government, as if it were intended 
to reopen the question once more. Thus, notwithstanding delays 
and disappointments, General Chesney may live to see the scheme 
for which he has laboured so much carried out, especially as 
the changes which have occurred since 1837 are in his favour. 
The utmost praise is beyond question due to him as the persevering 
promoter of the enterprise, and by this new volume composed in 
his old age he lays the public under new obligations. It completes 
worthily the literary monument of the expedition, and we trust 
will excite anew that popular interest which will be needed to 
accelerate the establishment of the long-desired communication. 





SIR SAMUEL BAKER'S BOYS’ BOOK.* 
Wuey Mr. Disraeli put in the mouth of two of his characters 
(Ixion and, we think, Sidonia) the words, ‘“* Adventures are to the 
adventurous,” he unconsciously hit upon the best motto for a boy’s 
book. We may fairly assume that Sir S. W. Baker had those 
words in view while writing this story. It begins with a frightful 
wreck of an Indiaman on the Cornish coast, and the rescue of a 
little baby from the waves. Next comes the escape of a smuggler 
from a revenue cutter, while the revenue cutter is cast on the 
same rock as has destroyed the Indiaman, ‘The rescued baby is 
by this time a fine lad of twelve, the adopted son of the captain 
of the smuggler, and with his supposel father he helps to 
save a negro boy from being drowned. After this, both 
boys are carried off by a pressgang, serve on board a frigate, 
join in the capture of a French man-of-war, form part of the 
prize crew, and are wrecked off the east coast of Africa. Mere 
they are deserted by the rest of the prize crew; but they build 
themselves a raft, provision it with turtles, and make their way 
to the mainland, catching a shark on their passage. They now 
fall in with various savage tribes, escaping from one to avoid 
bigamy, and from another to avert the fatal consequences of a 
reputation for unsuccessful sorcery. During their stay, however, 
they hold several hunts on the very grandest scale, shooting lions, 
elephants, hippopotamuses, and catching fish eighty pounds in 
weight. ‘They also disconcert an ambush of the negroes of a 
hostile tribe, and Ned Grey, as the hero is called, causes an eclipse 








* Cast up by the Sea, By Sir Samuel W. Baker, M.A., F.R.G.S., &. London: 
Macmillan, 1869. 


|a sum of money answering to that stolen from the murdered 
man, direct suspicion on the Greys, and warrants are out agaiust 
|them. ‘The result is that when Ned Grey reappears from his 
| African wanderings, and Paul from his French prison, an 
ungrateful country meets them with a deputation of constables 
and sends them to trial. Here begins the weakest part of Sir S. 
W. Baker's book, and we hope he will alter it when a new edition 
gives him, as it will not fail to give him, the chance. ‘The 
account of the trial is too ludicrous. If we cared to dwell upon 
its details, we could show that they are a tissue of impossibilities. 
But the crowning discovery of Ned Grey’s parentage is not only 
weak in itself, it is also a plagiarism from a very celebrated drama. 
We need hardly say that we allude to the underplot in Mr. Puff's 
tragedy of ‘* The Spanish Armada,” an account of the performance 
of which is to be found among the late Mr. Sheridan’s works, 
under the head of “ ‘The Critic, or a Tragedy Rehearsed.” If we 
take these few lines, we cannot fail to detect the original of Sir S. 
W. Baker's discovery scene :— 
% Justice. —This does indeed confirm each circumstance 
The gipsy told. Prepare! 
“ Son.—I do. 
“ Justice. —No orphan, nor without a friend art thou— 
I am thy father ; here thy mother; there 
Thy uncle; this thy first cousin, and those 
Are all your near relations. 
« Lady.—Oh, ecstasy of bliss! 
* Son.—Oh, most unlooked-for happiness! 
“ Justice. —Oh wonderful event ! 
[They faint alternately in each other's arms.” 
Sir S. W. Baker has omitted the magnificent touch of ‘this thy 
first cousin,” but there are many other incidents in his discovery 
scene which make it, as Sneer said, more fit for a comedy than a 
tragedy. We sincerely hope that all this may be changed. If 
the last we were to see of Jem Stevens was his thrusting Ned 
Grey off from the boat, if Mrs. Jones was not made into a 
Mrs. Nickleby, and if the murder collapsed as it necessarily 
would with the removal of the only witness, the end of Cast 
up by the Sea would not be unworthy of the rest of the story. 
This end may, perhaps, be popular with boys who have not out- 
lived the sweets of poetic justice. But Sir S. W. Baker writes for 
boys from eight years old to eighty, and we should think there 
were few boys aged, say, seventy-seven who have never been inside 
a Court of Justice, do not know that murders cannot be tried at 
Sessions, and do not remember the great dictum of Stareleigh, J., 
that what the soldier said is not evidence (see ‘‘ Bardell v. Pick- 
wick,” Dickens's Reports, cited with approval in Tuylor on Evi- 
dence). Seriously, Jem Stevens is too conventional a character 
throughout the book, and at the end he becomes the mere stock 
villain of melodrama. Sir S. W. Baker seems more at home 
among the African tribes than in English society. There can 
be no doubt that the vast hunts of big game, the capture 
of the two boys by slavedealers, the anxiety with which the 
eclipse of the sun is expected, the fight between the Mazita 
and the subjects of the Amazon (Queen, the fires sweeping over 
acres of prairie grass like a sea, and leaving a thin coat of light 
black ashes behind it, the charge of the buffalo herd upon the good 
old dog, trampling him into a black woolly mass that had lost all 
| shape and form, will be as popular as almost anything in the range 
| of boy literature. Yet the scenes on board Paul Grey’s lugger, 
the Dolly, the bonfires lighted to decoy the revenue cutter to her 
| doom, the fury of the witch as she throws down huge crags on the 
‘ drowning men at the foot of the cliff, and her subsequent conver- 
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sion of herself into a blazing tar barrel, do not fall far short of the 
African adventures. The mere enumeration of these scenes shows 
that the book bristles with incidents. If some of the most excit- 
ing lack probability, at least the author never lets us stop to 
criticize them. Were we to close the book with the return of Paul 
and Ned Grey, there would be nothing to break our flow of 
thanks, or to detract from the praise which we should bestow on 
Sir Samuel Baker for this gift to his boy admirers. 





PRINCIPLES AT STAKE.* 

‘Tue Church Party of the Centre, if we may borrow the phrase 
from a secular terminology, has followed the example of its 
opponents in adopting for its manifesto the convenient form of a 
volume of essays, for each of which the author alone is responsible, 
but which collectively represent a general agreement of opinion. 
The volume before us comes into comparison with its rivals under 
unfavourable conditions. The Centre of a political assembly 
always suggests the odious notions of timeserving and compromise 
when contrasted with the more fervid partizans of the Right and of 
the Left. In theological controversies the word ‘‘ moderate ” has 
often been employed as a term of reproach, and a tendency has 
lately been developed to give the same opprobrious sense to the 
once coveted title of orthodoxy. ‘The contributors to Principles at 
Stake contrast most favourably in point of learning, ability, and good 
sense with the writers whose ignorance and rashness were exhibited 
in The Church and the World ; but it may be doubted whether this 
appeal of theirs to the public judgment will meet with equal 
attention, not to say success. The position of defence affords, of 
course, less opportunity for the display of ingenuity and courage 
than that of attack, and it is no discredit to the more modest of 
the two rivals that it should miss the notoriety which waits on 
recklessness and audacity. This is true enough, but this is not 
all. Principles at Stake betrays a weakness which is not a literary 
defect of a particular volume, but the fault, we fear it must be 
said the incurable fault, of the party whose opinions it represents. 
The Ritualist work made at least an attempt, however ill-judged, 
feeble, and offensive, at construction. On the question, for 
instance, of the ultimate authority in matters of doctrine it 
had a definite and tangible answer to give. It told those 
who persist in putting a blind trust, which criticism is show- 
ing every day more and more plainly to be untenable, in the 
letter of a book, that they must look elsewhere; and it told them 
where to look, though it pointed, of course, in a direction very 
different from that in which our own thoughts would tend. On 
other great questions also, such as the relations of the Church to 
education, to the practice of medicine, to the condition of the poor, 
it had something definite to suggest. Of the volume before us it 
seems to be the great defect that it has nothing to suggest, nothing 
to propose except that we should keep, as rigidly as may be, to the 
status quo. Readers who may ask it the questions which are 
being asked every day, and which will have an answer from one 
source or another,—such questions as those which concern Inspi- 
ration and the schemes of Comprehension,—find little satisfaction 
here. How, indeed, could they expect it? It could not be afforded 
with “safety.” And “safety” is to the merits of an Anglican 
divine what charity in the Apostolic conception is to the virtues 
and graces of the Christian character. 

Of the ten essays which make up the volume, four, or rather five, 
are devoted to the pretensions of Ritualism. All are moderate, all 
are well-reasoned; all of them, we may venture to say, will be 
conclusive to ordinary readers, and utterly thrown away on those 
to whom they are specially addressed. Wedo not propose to con- 
sider the arguments advanced, of which in truth we are now some- 
what weary, and of which, when we have to deal with such oppo- 
nents, we cannot any longer believe in the utility. Ordinary pro- 
cesses of reasoning are clearly out of place with a party who are 
capable of dealing, whether it be in good faith or no, with authori- 





tative documents as Bishop Forbes of Brechin has dealt with the 
Articles ; and who claim to represent the English Church, while | 
they repudiate with scorn every distinction, theological or other, 
which makes the English Church what it is, and allow that they | 
cannot claim an ancestry in any school of thought which has | 
ever existed within her borders. Even those Churchmen whose 
Liberalism is most complete and consistent cannot but feel a 
certain satisfaction that in the last decision of the Privy Council 
an authority more cogent than reason has pronounced against 
pretensions which have for some time become intolerable. We 


| 
| 
will notice, however, one point which Dr. Salmon, i in his canny on | 





* Principles at Stake: Essays on Chureh Questions of the Day. Edited by George | 
Henry Sumner, M.A. London: Murray. 1868. 





“The Schismatical Tendency of Ritualism,” seems to put very 
well. It is the one point on which the Ritualists are vulnerable, 
or rather feel themselves to be vulnerable. Cast a doubt on the 
validity of their orders, and their whole system collapses. If there 
even is the slightest probability of its being well founded, their 
position becomes untenable. On a question so momentous they 
must have certainty, which they know they can get in Rome, 
which they have a dreadful suspicion they cannot get at home. 
Dr. Salmon says :— 

“But supposing that we own that our fathers were in the wrong in 

the dispute with Rome, and that the responsibility of the schism rests 
with them, we have the further question to ask ourselves, ‘ May it not 
follow that Romo is also m the right as to the forfeiture of priviloges 
which that schism incurred?’ It is assumed that we are the undoubted 
representatives of the ancient Church of England, and it is pro- 
posed that we should in that capacity seek reconciliation with 
Rome. But it is certain that this claim of ours Rome does not 
acknowledge. She maintains that by our wilful schism we cut ourselves 
off from the communion of the Christian Church, and can no longer 
claim its episcopate or its priesthood. And if she turn out to have been 
right on so many points on which our fathers deenied her err 
may she not be right also inthis? Ifshe be right in charging us with the 
guilt of schism, may she not be right also as to the penalty with which 
she declares it to have been visited ?” 
And he illustrates the point very aptly, by instancing the case of an 
usurping family which in process of time should come to hold 
legitimist opinions, but which could not hold them and fancy at 
the same time that they were or ever had been the rightful 
depositary of power. 

Mr. Alexander Grant's essay on ‘* National Education ” illus- 
trates what we have said of the negative character of the book. 
Mr. Grant, both personally and from the position which he has 
occupied, speaks with an authority which we gladly acknowledge. 
He is no bigot, though he stands up bravely for his order, whose 
efforts and sacrifices for education ought not, indeed, to 
be forgotten. He writes generally with spirit and good 
sense; in matters of detail he makes some practical and 
useful suggestions. But his main argument is against an 
Education Rate. The present system might, he thinks, be 
extended sufliciently to meet the demand which is being made for 
increased efficiency. ‘There is force in his argument that rating 
would interfere with private effort. So it will. So the Poor 
Law interferes with private benevolence. But there is no reason 
why the two things should not act in harmony both in one pro- 
vince and the other. In both, private effort would perform the 
supplementary work which could not be recognized in any system 
of public expenditure, and in which the influence of the more 
affluent and cultivated class would make itself most beneficially 
felt. It gives one a feeling of despair to hear an able man declare 
that nothing more is wanted than an extension of the present 
system, and this in the face of such facts as agricultural gangs 
and the condition of rural schools, from which, in spite of all the 
efforts of parson and squire, the demands of labour constantly 
drain off their scholars just at the age when something like real 
education is becoming possible. 

Lord Arthur Hervey treats of ‘‘ the increase of the Episcopate 
of the Church of England.” He seems to think, if we may be 
pardoned the vulgarism of a proverb, that ‘‘ there is nothing like 
leather.” An Archdeacon himself, he proposes that the Arch- 
deacons should receive Episcopal ordination and fulfil the offices dis- 
charged by the Chorepiscopi in the Early Church. The suggestion 
is probably as good as any that has been made, and is certainly 
more likely to be adopted than any proposition for additional 
Bishops of the same model as those whom we now have. But 
whether the ‘* Gig Bishops,” as we remember they were called in 
a scheme of the same kind put forward years ago, will be suffi- 
ciently respected by the body of English incumbents, already the 
most insubordinate clergy in the world, is another question. The 
truth is that the Bishops are overpowered by work that requires 
official rather than personal qualifications, by confirmations and 
consecrations. It may very well be doubted whether Episcopal 
orders are really necessary for the performance of these functions. 
If it seems better to leave undisturbed the Anglican practice on 
this point, Bishops might be appointed ad hoc, and in the Arch- 
deacons we have a machinery ready to our hand. 

Dr. Payne Smith’s essay on “The Powers and Duties of the 
Priesthood” has, we believe, grievously offended the High Church- 





' men, who propose that the Bishops should dispense with the usual 


certificates of attendance upon his lectures. ‘The proposal is worth 
notice, not for its intolerance, but for the consciousness of strength 
which it seems to indicate. We cannot see that Dr. Smith says 


| anything more than has always been consistently maintained by 
j one party in the Church. 


He asserts, it is true, that Episcopacy 
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is not of the essence of a church, and declares himself plainly 
enough against the Sacerdotal theory; but he does depart from 
the compromise generally accepted by Low Churchmen, Presby- 
terians, and those Dissenting communities which recognize a 
distinct order of ministers. ‘In one sense,” he says, ‘‘ Orders 
must be indelible in every communion.” The theory which is 
distinctly opposed to Sacerdotalism maintains, we apprehend, that 
orders are nowise different from the diploma by which one man 
practises medicine or the certificate by which another practises 
law. The essay generally shows ability and sound sense, but we 
cannot help expressing our surprise at one passage which it con- 
tains. ‘+ Contend,” says St. Jude, 77 drag sapadodsion rots 
ayiois sire. If you cannot prove your doctrine by the testimony 
of Holy Writ, you cannot prove it at all, unless St. Jude be mis- 
taken.” What ‘‘ Holy Writ” had St. Jude to refer to? Does 
the Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford suppose that he had a 
New Testament at hand, and proved his doctrines by texts, as Dr. 
Smith is probably accustomed to prove them? What about the 
books that were written after St. Jude’s Epistle ? 

Dr. Howson in his essay on “Parties and Party Spirit” sums 
up the debate. ‘‘ Parties are good, party spirit is bad,” is his text, 
and he discourses on it very well. He lectures every one in turn, 
and administers his severest reproofs to his own friends. It is 
impossible to give any notion of an essay which touches upon nearly 
every point that recent controversies have brought into dispute, 
but we may say generally that the honesty, moderation, and good 
sense which the writer displays are worthy ofall praise. They are 
just what we should expect from a divine who exhibits one of the best 
types of character that is to be found in the English Church, the 
union of large knowledge and of great practical ability. We are 
glad to see that he does not ‘‘ despair of the republic.” We should 
join more unreservedly in his hopefulness, if we could feel that 
there were more who had such a wise comprehension of the position. 





TRAVELS OF A HINDOO.* 

To all who have any tincture of interest in India and its pro- 
blems, the Travels of a Hindoo will be one of the most valuable 
works yet published on the subject. Not that there is any novelty 
in the field of the ‘ Hindoo’s ” exploration, which extends only 
from Calcutta to Delhi, a trite route, which the Anglo-Indian 
traverses often in a few days almost without observation. Not 
that it is new either for a native of India to give us in English 
the record of his observations. It is now twenty-seven years since 
two young Parsees from Bombay gave us the Journal of Eighteen 
Months’ Residence in England, and since then Lutfullah’s auto- 
biography will still be fresh in the memory of many readers. Not 
that Bholanauth Chunder can, like the latter-named writer, boast 
of personal familiarity with leading actors and participation in 
fateful events of his country’s history, nor yet of marked ability 
or deep learning ; not that, like the Rajah Rammohun Roy, he 
stands out from among his race by force of character, moral 
worth, and height of mind, Ile is a mere Calcutta cockney, 
of the trading caste of the Bunniahs, clever indeed and well- 
informed, fond, also, of good eating and drinking, and an appre- 
ciating judge of female beauty. ‘The real value of the book is 
this,—that it shows us more clearly than any yet published the 
reflex action of the European upon the Asiatic mind, the new 
currents of thought and feeling which have begun to flow within 
it. And this reflex action is especially perceptible through its 
application to that which is trite and trivial,—to a beaten track, 
to cities which all the world knows or knows of. 

No stress need here be laid upon the style. It is too much the 
fashion to overpraise natives who can put together half-a-page of 
decent English, speak of Molus and Neptune, and quote Byron 
and Shakespeare. When the writer of the preface speaks of 
Bholanauth Chunder’s “thorough mastery of the English 
language,” and of his having been suspected to be ‘“‘ a European 
in the disguise of a Hindoo,” he renders no real service to native 
education. From the very first page of the 7vavels, which speaks 
of things ‘‘ gone to obsoletism,” or the third, which says that Burra- 
nagur was ‘‘appellatized . . . . the Paphos of Calcutta,” outrages 
on the Queen's English are too frequent to leave us in any doubt as 
to the foreign origin of the author. The profuse employment of 
English quotations,—familiarity with the names of the Roman 
Pantheon,—the use of hackneyed fine writing about ‘the classic 
spot over which the muse has flung many a soft and sacred en- 
chantment,”’—are all things which may easily be got up, and which 
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belong to the mere surface of the mind. ‘The real importance of 
the work lies in its exhibition of that indifference to and con. 
demnation of idolatry,—that relish for the useful,—that sense of 
the value of civil order and justice,—which have by this time 
struck root in at least some portions of the races of 
India,—more especially among the Bengalees of the North. 
East and the Parsees of the West coast,—and which are, 
moreover, conjoined evidently in Bholanauth Chunder with a 
feeling of primeval Aryan fellowship with the English conqueror, 
more precious, perhaps, if it could spread and be reciprocated, than 
almost any other bond of union, that of a real community of 
religious faith between the Englishman and the native alone 
excepted. In the course of his first excursion, we find the writer 
recalling thus at Hooghly te setting-up in 1778 of the first print- 
ing press of India :— 

“From that year was Hindoo literature emancipated, and emancipated 
for ever from the mystification and falsification of the Brahmins. The 
great event is searcely remembered, and has not been thought worth 
taking notice of by any of our historians, though it has done far more 
for our civilization and well-being than can be hoped for from railroads 
and telegraphs.” 

A little further on he instances in ‘‘ Luchmunya, the last of the 
Sena Rajahs of Bengal,” how ‘ Brahmin learning and Brahmin 
idolatry, Brahmin courtiers and Brahmin astrologers, had super- 
induced that paralytic helplessness and lethargy under which the 
last Hindoo monarchs yielded one by one to the first violent shock 
from without.” He looks forward to a time ‘ when idols shall 
disappear from the land, and the lapse of idol trusts shall form a 
puzzle to jurists and legislators.” ‘A craven,” he exclaims else- 
where before the image of Krishna, ‘‘is that Young Bengal who 
trifles with his Creator to avoid being awkward and the butt of 
remark, by bowing to an idol whom he despises in his heart, and 
who sacrifices principles to policy.” In another passage, after 
referring to Buddhism and to the religious reform of Choitunya 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, which, besides inculcating 
purity of thought and action, aimed at nothing less than ‘ the 
abolition of caste, the introduction of widow-marriage, the extine- 
tion of polygamy, and the suppression of ghat murders,” he dwells 
thus on the momentous results of the spread of English knowledge: — 

“Tt has silently worked a revolution producing deep and lasting 
effects, and elevating the Sudra from the level of the swine and oxen to 
which the Brahmin had degraded him. The introduction of a 
mighty force has overpowered the influence which was unfavourable to 
science, to civilization, and to the well-being of mankind. Tho Brahmin 
is no longer the sole depositary of knowledge—the tyrant of literature. 

. .. The Brahmin is no longer in the Council, but a Sudra Deb. The 
Brahmin is no longer on the Bench, but a Sudra Mittra. The Sudra is 
now the spokesman of the community. The Sudra now wields the pen. 
In the fullness of time have the evils which the Brahmin perpetuated 
for his advantage recoiled upon his head. His vaunted learning, 
instead of being a qualification, is now his positive disqualification. It 
does not enablo a man to shake off political servitude, to deve- 
lop tho resources of his country, to extend commerce, to 
navigate the seas, to construct railroads, and to communicate from Cal- 
eutta to London. The legislature is closed to him because he does not 
understand a political question, and would not support the cause of a 
social reform. The Courts are barred to him because he appreciates 
not the quality of justice. .... To be a Pundit now is to rust in 
obscurity and pine in poverty...... The great body of Brahmins 
have fallen into disrepute, and de-Brahminized themselves by taking to 
the service of the Mletcha [outcast] and Sudra.” 

It should not indeed be forgotten that Bholanauth Chunder 
belongs to a caste which, in Bengal, has ceased to wear the sacri- 
ficial thread, and that he was brought up in the reformed creed 
of Choitunya; so that the passage above quoted should be con- 
sidered in part at least as representing feelings which now first 
find expression, rather than such as may have only grown up 
under our rule. Nor must his disparaging account of the 
Brahmins be deemed yet universally, or even generally, 
correct. Not only have some of the worthiest converts to 
Christianity itself,—such as Dr. Chuckerbutty,—come from out 
of the very charmed circle of Koolin Brahminism, but the most 
experienced European observers have generally been those who 
have estimated at the highest price the value of Brahmin example 
upon the native mind, e.y., in Oudh, that of a Maun Singh 
accepting English suzerainty, English honours, English titles, an 
English maharajahship. 

As may be expected, our Bunniah friend is strong for English 
as against Sanscrit education :— 


“To cultivate the Sanserit would be to doom ourselves to seek a 
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grain of truth from a bushel of chaff...... Surely we do not 
want to uphold the geography of the Golden Meru and Seas of But- 
te, but to learn the use of the mariner’s compass, and steer upon 
We do not want to revive the days of Sudra igno- 
to diffuse knowledge 
We do not want to return to 


| the ocean, 
rance, but to learn the art of casting types, 
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the days of Sutteeism, but to introduce the remarriage of our 
widows. Wedo not want dreamy religious speculations, but practical 
energy and matter-of-fact knowledge. We want to be men of the 
nineteenth century, and to be admitted into the comity of civilized 
nations. Unquestionably it is through the agency of the English that 
this object can ever be hoped to be accomplished.” 

Such, then, are the views of “‘ Young Bengal,” for to “ Young 
Bengal” the writer, though now a man of about forty, openly 
professes to belong. He knows, indeed, the weaknesses of his race. 
The Bengalee “is at present the most degenerate of all Indians.” 
He ‘‘ has a talkative humour—no appetite for peril—no taste for 
cold steel. . . . Iu nothing is the Bengalee so competent as to 
take care of himself. . . . He knows very well that if the English 
were to leave him master of himself this day, he would on the 
next have to apply to the British Parliament for succour.” He 
frankly confesses the inferiority of the Bengalee to the ‘ less 
idolatrous ” Hindostanee ; admits that in the Upper Provinces 
‘¢the rural population is more intelligent and spirited,” the ryot 
‘+more independent-minded ;” that ‘‘ the humblest Doabee lives 
upon better food, and covers his body with more abundant 
clothing, than the humblest Bengalee.” In Calcutta, he says, 
‘¢the Baboos, who talk big of politics and reformations, do not 
know what it is to ride. In Hindoostan, rural women perform 
journeys on horseback, and princesses discuss the merits of horse- 
manship.” Nor is he less fair in his appreciation of the honesty, 
bravery, truthfulness, industrious agriculture of the Sonthal, 
though an alien from the Aryan stock. 

There would, therefore, be no greater folly than to suppose that 
because the Hindoo caste system is breaking up in Calcutta, 
because Bengal has fully accepted our rule, therefore India is 
morally conquered, or nearly so. One of the most characteristic 
features of the great rebellion in Benares, in Cawnpore, in Delhi, 
&c., was that everywhere the Bengalee was hunted down almost 
as savagely as the Englishman. Minor rebellions, such as those 
of Sonthals and Khonds, have been mainly directed not against 
English rule, but against that Bengalee extortion which follows so 
extensively in its wake. If Indiais to be nobly civilized by England, 
it must be through the medium of its nobler races; through 
strength of character, and not merely through subtlety of intellect. 

Mr. Wheeler observes that Bholanauth Chunder “ perhapsdoes not 
tell us all he knows.” This seems more than probable. He has thought 
it right to show his countrymen the brighter aspects of English rule. 
To those, however, who understand a hint, there will not be wanting 
indications of its darker sides. To say nothing of the accounts 
of the horrors of repression after the rebellion,—of the desola- 
tion which the writer witnessed in its track as late as 1861,—the 
passing notices of English hauteur at Benares, where ‘every 
native has to salaam to a passing European,” and “a rich Baboo 
from Caleutta narrowly escaped horsewhipping for failing to stop 
his gharry (coach) and salute an officer driving along the same 
road,” and where a native attorney of the Supreme Court, who had 
come to conduct a case, accompanied by an English barrister, was 
arrested without warrant by order of the magistrate, —had to 
wait two hours for an explanation in an open verandah, whilst 
the magistrate was playing chess,—and was then dismissed with- 
out one word of explanation or apology,—at Allahabad, where a 
magistrate insisted on a Calcutta native lawyer addressing him 
with either bare feet or bare head,—require to be borne in mind, 
in order to appreciate the full meaning of the following passage, 
which shall close this review :— 

“Nothing less than British phlegm, and imperturbability, and con- 
stancy, and untiring energy could have steadily prosecuted the task of 
consolidating the disjointed masses of India, and casting her into the 
mould of one compact nation. They want but the high thoughts seated in 
a heart of courtesy to attach us to their rule with a feeling of loyalty that, 
not merely * playing round the head, should come near the heart.” 


= 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 
Qe 

Seekers after God. By the Rev. F. W. Farrar, M.A. (Macmillan.)— 
By “seekers after God” Mr. Farrar means those who, unassisted by the 
light of revelation, have ‘devoted themselves to the earnest search after 
those truths which might best make their lives ‘ beautiful before God.’ ” 
He selects as his examples Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius. 
Two of these three, for Seneca, as Mr. Farrar frankly acknowledges, 
stands on a lower level, were among tho noblest of those who, “ having 
not the law, were a law unto themselves;” but there is a reason of 
special significance for choosing them for this purpose. 
what would be called an opportunity of recciving the Christian faith, 
and they agreed in refusing to avail themselves of it; Aurelius was, in 
the person of his lieutenants, actually a persecutor. They would be 











They all had | 


condemnation from which absolute ignorance is allowed to constitute an 
exemption. Mr. Farrar in his chapter on “ Seneca and St. Paul ” puts the 
real state of the caso very well. The barrier between a philosophical 
Roman's habit of thought and the Gospel of Christ was as impassable as 
any barrier of physical separation; St. Paul recognized the fact in his 
repeated assertions that the faith which he preached must triumph by 
working up from beneath. It is a subject which must always have a 
more than historical importance as long as we are confronted by 
the difficult problem of the relation between Christianity and the non- 
Christian populations of the world. Mr. Farrar's book supplies reading 
which is not only profitable, but also in the highost degree interesting. 
We were never more disposed to congratulate the young, whose “ Sun- 
day reading,” one of the dreariest recollections of youth to many per- 
sons, is now so plentifully provided for. Asto the matter of the volume, 
we can honestly say that we did not come across a single page which we 
were disposed to skip; yet, perhaps, a more rigid concentration on his 
subject would have enabled Mr. Farrar to give us that fuller account of 
Seneca’s writings which, it seems, the limits of his volume prohibited. 
The style, as Mr. Farrar’s readers will expect to hear, challenges con- 
siderable criticism. In one respect it is appropriate to the subject, for 
it has a resemblance to the Latinity of the Silver age. Such a phrase as 
“ the ambitious turbulence of the crowds which thronged the Forum” may 
illustrate our meaning. We notice a slight error in p. 68. Tacitus's 
“shuddering recollection of the red face of Domitian” was not “as it 
looked on at the games,” but as he had seen it in the Senate. 

St. George's Key. By W. E. Coghlan, B.A, (Warne.)—Here the 
scene is laid in British Honduras. The author has taken considerable 
pains to give the local colouring with faithfulness, and, as far as we can 
judge, has succeeded. But we cannot praise his style, which is often 
extraordinarily stiff. Fancy an old Colonel beginning a tale of past 
adventure with such a phrase as “ bofore the strokes of time and trouble 
had marked my strong-built frame”! Zhe Boy Cavaliers, by the Rev. 
H. C. Adams, M.A., is a tale of the Civil War, in which the sympathies 
of the reader are enlisted on the Royalist side. This no one will com- 
plain of ; it probably suits nine boys out of ten. But justice might 
be done nevertheless. It is scarcely fair to represent the Roundhead 
loader as torturing his prisoner. There never was a civil war 
which was fought out with less cruelty. Our Fresh and Salt-Water 
Tutors, by W. G. H. Kingston. (Sampson Low.) Mr. Kingston, 
an old friend of the boys, adapts an American story of sea-side 
life, with its various pleasures of boating, fishing, &c. The tale is 
pleasant enough, and will not be the less liked because it ends with 
an adventure, an attack and repulse of pirates, which is not likely to 
occur to our young friends when they visit the sea. The Boy Forester, 
by Anne Bowman (Routledge), is a tale of how a lad and his sisters 
fared in the forest in the days of Richard I, ono of the numberless 
books of the Robinson Crusoe class of which boys never can have 
enough. Zhe Wendale Lost Property Office, by the Author of Copsley 
Annals, &¢. (Seeley); a pleasant story, with some genuine humour of a 
quict kind which both the children and their elders may enjoy. Tho 
adventures of Susie and Johnny, when they are carried off by a railway 
train, are, for instance, capitally told. J/olidays at Llandudno and Owen 
Carstone, by the same author, Algy’s Lesson, by S. E. do Morgan, A Month 
at Ashfield Farm, The Hop Garden (Cassell and Co.), describe life at the sea, 
the lakes, in London, and in the country, and will please young people of 
a realistic turn who like to read about what they know. Lost in Paris, 
by Edwin Hodder (Hodder and Stoughton), is the title of a volume of 
little tales, and which point a moral more or less grave, as, for instance, 
that a boy ought to learn French, They are told with spirit. Lily and 
Nannie at School, by Aunie J, Buckland (Cassell and Co.), is a tale for 
little girls which we hop» will do them all the good that it is intended 
todo. Cloud Land aud Shadow Land, by J. Thackray Bunce, and Mince 
Pie Island, by R.St. John Corbet (Cassell and Co.), are two books which 
are as like as twins, though they appear not to have the same parentage. 
Both are specimens of the extravagant fancy of which “ Alice's Adven- 
tures in Wonderland ” are the type. Neither of them seems to be very 
happily executed. Miss Corner provides the young people with two 
more of her Little Plays for Little Actors—Cinderella and Whittington 
and his Cat (Dean and Son). Zhe Story of the Kings of Israel and 
Judah, written for children by A. O. B., (Nimmo), describes itseli sufli- 
ciently. It bas illustrations of fair merit. 

Elementary Geometry. Part I. Compiled by J. W. Wilson, M.A. 
(Maemillan.) Modern Methods in Elementary Geometry. By E. M. 
Reynolds, M.A. (Maecmillan.) The Elements of Plane Geometry. By 
Richard P. Wright. (Longmans.)—These three books indicate the 
existence of very serious discontent with the generally accepted system 
of teaching geometry, 2 discontent at which few of those practically 
acquainted with the subject will be surprised. Nothing can be con- 
ceived more monotonously dreary than the ordinary Euclid lesson, 
nothing even among the most absurd pedantries of classical teaching is 
commonly more barren of results, Whether we have an effective sub- 
stitute for the long-established text-book in these modern rivals, and what 
their merits are as regards each other, it is impossible to say without 
practical experience. All of them have the merit of substituting some 
more compendious method for much that strikes us as verbose and 


tedious in Euclid. Mr. Wilson gives the substance of the first two 


held, therefore, in the judgment of many persons to have incurred the i books in 80 pages; Mr. Reynolds goes further, and compresses the first 
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six into 112. There is anothor feature in all which is worthy of praise, 
the early introduction of exercises. It requires a long course of Euclid 
before a “deduction” can be set with any hope of success; and even 
then it will be solved only by a very few of the most intelligent pupils. 
Whether these “exercises ” have a more practical value we cannot say 
without a trial; but we are inclined to augur well of a system which 
recognizes their necessity. 

Contrast ; or, the Schoolfellows. By Holme Lee. (Smith, Elder, and 
Co.)—Tho “contrast ” is between George Marsden, known at school and 
in after life as “ Chump,” the man of action, and John Froude, the man 
of contemplation. There is no doubt to which the balance of the 
author's preference inclines, or which she describes with the greater 
success. ‘Chump” is a capital sketch of charactor, full of vigour, 
more of a real “man” than women often succeed in drawing. The 
self-made man “Sir George,” the old-world farmer Wade, and the 
charming little Rosy, who is the prize of victory, are all well described. 
The picture of John Froude is a much more difficult task, and tho 
writer cannot be said to have achieved an equal success in it. She does 
not fail from narrowness or want of sympathy, but simply because the 
work is too much for any but the greatest powers. Very large know- 
ledge and supreme skill are needed to describe the processes by which 
belief passes into doubt. Ono difficulty is this; if the doubts that 
actually occur to the thinker are stated, we find ourselves between the 
Scylla of controversy and the Charybdis of apparent scepticism, which 
we approach according as we determine to answer or not to answer 
them. THolmo Lee writes, as usual, in a pleasant and graceful style. 

Post-Office London Directory, 1869, (London: Frederick Kelly, 12 
Carey Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.)—This useful directory, which every 
year becomes fuller and more accurate, and therefore moro gigantic, 
has been brought down to the date of the new Ministry's taking office, 
though containing only the earliest appointments made, i.e., about ten 
out of the fifteen members of the Cabinet. Though ono of the most 
useful and laborious and valuable works of the year, it is not one which 
will admit of extract, nor even ef lengthened criticism, and the length 
of our notice of it therefore is necessarily in inverse proportion to its 
merits. 

Sink or Swim? By tho Author of Recommended to Mercy. 8 vols. 
(Tinsley.)—At the conclusion of this work the writer informs us that 
“there is no crime rolated in these volumes, no commandment has been 
ostensibly and boldly brokon.” True; yet the heroine is dangerously 
near a breach of the Seventh during a great portion of tho tale, which 
wo are told is “half-true.” We very much doubt whether it can be said 
tobe even “half” moral; but it certainly is wholly tedious, spun out to an 
intolerable length, and unrelievod by any brilliancy of thought or grace 
of diction, One personage indeod, Lady Millicent, is very well drawn ; 
but she is so utterly repulsive that we cannot fee] any sympathy with 
the creation even as a work of art. The want of a really good moral is 
sometimes compensated more or less imperfectly by what is called 
“poetical justice.’ Even that we do not get. The wicked people 
escape scot free, while the innocent suffer. Recommended to Mercy 
belonged to a bad class of novels, and we cannot place Sink or Swim 
anywhere else. 

Haydn's Dictionary of Dates. Thirteenth Edition, corrected to June, 
1868. By Benjamin Vincent. (Moxon).—A book which has reached a 
thirteenth edition can dispense with praise, and may be indifferent to blame. 
To those who do not know Haydn's Dictionary wo may say that it is 
a wonderful compendium of human knowledge, that its title insufficiently 
describes it, it being rather, as tho editor puts it in his prefaco, “a dated 
cyclopedia, a digested summary of every department of human history ;” 
and, finally, that the announcement of its being corrected up to a very 
late date which we see on the title-page, is far more truthful than some 
similar statements that we have scen in books of the kind. We have 
tested it on points where we happened to be well-informed, and have 
found it both accurate and complete. If itis faulty at all, it is in the 
department of ancient history, where it makes statements which scarcely 
suit modern criticism. What, for instance, can be the use of telling us 
that “‘ bucklers are said to have been invented by Proetus and Acrisius 
of Argos about 1370 B.C.” ? 

The Doctor's Ward, by the Author of the Four Sisters (Routledge), is 
wo are told, a talo for girls, which, we venture to prophesy, they will read 
at first with much interest and with eyes not always dry; will ‘ vote 
rather slow,” if they have learnt that phrase, in the middle; and will 
declare to have a most charming end. But they must remember 
that it is, on the most liberal calculation, but one doctor in three 
who is so unexceptionably handsome and good as Dr. Raymond. 
The Adventures of Hans Sterk, by Captain A. W. Drayson, R.A. 
(Griffith and Farran), is, on the other hand, a tale for boys, with some 
hunting and much fighting in it, all told with spirit. The scene of the 
story is laid in South Africa, and the adventures narrated are mainly 
real incidents which occurred in the migration by which, as we under- 
stand tho author, the Orange River Free State was founded. The book 

is quite worthy the attention of older readers. 

Acadian Geology. By John William Dawson, M.A. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. (Macmillan.)—For many years Dr. Dawson has 
devoted special attention to the geology of Acadia (Nova Scotia, New 


periodicals numerous memoirs on tho mineralogical and stratigraphicat 


structure of that region. The fossil contents of the beds have beer 
made a particular subject of study by our author, who has been remark- 
ably successful in the discovery and elucidation of the various remains 
of the several formations. Qne of the principal features of this volume 
is the series of drawings and restorations of the plants which have con- 
tributed to form the coal of Amorica as well as of England. From these 
pictures even the popular reader may gain a clear notion of those re- 
markable extinct giants of a race now represented by some of the hum- 
blest and smallest members of the vegetable kingdom. 

Religion and Duty. Discourses by Charles Clarke. (Whitfield),— 
Mr. Clarke would, as we gather from his discourses, object to be labelled 
by any name, but he may be most fitly described as an Unitarian. He 
writes ably and well, but does not carry us away by any vivid power of 
language or thought. It is not often that we are inclined to disagree, 
though we have found passages in which we cannot but think him mis- 
taken. It may be truco, for instance, that “the Apostle Paul in an 
eminent degree had tact,” and it may also be true that “tact means 
caution,” but we cannot allow that “ tact also means coldness of blood 
and feeble inspiration,” and there is something ludicrous in Mr. Clarke's 
adding, “I do not blame the Apostle Paul. He was equal to any sacri- 
fice that could be required of him.” Wo have not observed that “ to be 
equal to any sacrifice” belongs to “ coldness of blood and feeble inspira- 
tion.” This, however, is an exception to Mr. Clarke’s ordinary sound 
sense and judgment. 

Nellie’s Memories. By Rosa Nouchette Carey. 3 vols. (Tinsley.)— 
A chronicle of domestic life, over long (a criticism which we are weary 
of repeating), for the close print really extends it beyond the customary 
three volumes, but quite readable nevertheless. The smooth tenor of 
things is sometimes interrupted by startling incidents which, on the 
whole, we would gladly dispense with. For instance, we do not think 
the book improved by the story of the Rey. Mr. Clive, who falls wildly 
in love with a young lady while his wife is yet alive in a lunatic 
asylum. The merit of the book lies in the quiet, harmonious tones of 
its pictures. Such things spoil like a discord in music. Another inter- 
ruption, very different from this, but alike in its extravagance, is when 
the heroine has a large fortune left to her away from the expectant heir. 
Even a lady novelist ought to know that such a matter cannot be set 
right by the summary process of tearing up the will. But there are no 
faults in the book that would hinder us from giving it our recommenda- 
tion. 

Punch’s Pocket-Book for 1869. (Punch Office.) —Tho coloured illus- 
tration represents “A Ladies’ Cricket Club,” and the new rules necessi- 
tated by the sex of the players are given in the literary part of the 
Pocket-Book. Instead of leg before wicket there is to be ancle before, 
and “ personalities, such as long-log, short-leg, square-leg, are on no 
account to be mentioned.” We seem to recognize the style of Happy 
Thoughts in a “ Model Day at Brighton,” and there are good contribu- 
tions to domestic, prematrimonial, and mellilunar literature. The 
drama called the “ Wopps” is especially amusing, and so, too, are 
“Marriage on Moderate Terms” and ‘ Marmaduke'’s Wedding Trip.” 
The practical part of the Pocket-Book is perhaps rather moro incon- 
gruous when compared with the special features to which wo are 
accustomed. We scarcely expect Mr. Punch to find us the “Sunday 
Lessons,” or to remind us that if we don’t pay our fire insurance by a 
certain day it will become yoid. But then thu comic part makes us buy 
the practical part, and the practical part makes us keep the comic, so 
that two ends are answered. 

What Should We Drink? By J. L. Denman, (Longmans.)—Mr. 
Denman gives to this question a very emphatic answer that we should 
drink Greck wines. We acknowledgo their merit, though we have a 
personal prejudice in favour of claret either of the costliest or of the 
cheapest. The Greek vintages aro unquestionably genuine. Another 
generation may very possibly be educated into liking them thoroughly, 
and the Greeks may make an improvement, for which there is certainly 
room, in the process of manufacture. 

The Loves of Rose Pink and Sky Blue. By William Francis Collier, 
LL.D. (Nimmo.)—Tho first story in this collection is rather pretty, 
but the wholo is below the average. 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. Publishers—s @ 
gcetumemedel (Bentley) 6 0 
- (Gardner) 2 6 
saanss (Nelson) 16 
..(Routledge) 20 


Bentley Ballads, by Strechan, 120 ... .....ccccseccerereeeeees 
Childhood’s Joy, to be Good is to be Happy, feap Svo 
Collier (W. F.), History of the 12th Century, l2mo .... 
Fielding (H.), History of Ameli:, 12meo 
Goulburn (E, M.), The Office of the Holy Communion, feap 8 ..(Rivington) 6 0 
Greg (W. R.), Truth versis Edification, fcap S¥0......cccccecesseeeeeeeeeenees (Triibner) 10 
Hamilton's Selection of Chants and Sanctuses f e Hurmonium (Hamilton) 3 6 
In Purple and Gold, er 8vo...... (Triibner) 4 6 
Irby (F. W.), Italy: Original Px t wthorn & Hutt) 3 6 
Mary Elton; or, Self Control, smo .... ...(Warne) 10 
Mountain, Loch, and Glen, illustra Highlands, 

DAMIA -ccsaicndusionstebnbacdpciuidemusetidicansotendseinenvouaseseavendousnbensen (Bell & Daldy) 126 0 
O'Connor (W. A.), The Truth and the Church: Essays, er Svo (Simpkin) $e 
Paull (Mrs.), Pride and Principle, 15mo.............++ (Warne) iv 
Philips’ American Sacred Songster, 8vo .... EIR NS 4 0 
Prideaux (Mrs. F.). The Nine Days’ Queen, : 1 t 1 ...(Bell & Daldy) 5 0 
Strickland (A.), Lives of the Tudor Princesses, CP SVO .,..ceceecseeeeeee (Longman) 
Taylor (E.), Tae Braemar Highlands, er 8vo. ..(Nimmo) 5 0 
Thomson (Adam), Life and Ministry of, by Landre -».(Elliot) 10 6 
Tuttiett (L.). Services and Readings in Prolonged } P.C.K.) 3 
Webster (E.), Member of Parliament's Assistant, cr 5vo 














































Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island), and has contributed to different 


Whitty (Miss), Wife and Child, 3 Vols CF SVO cssssssseseseeeseeeee 
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RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 

1851. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 
£444,000. P 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
pills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Pondicherry, 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Yokohama, Singapore, 
Mauritius, Melbourne, and Sydney, on terms which may 
be ascertained at their office. They also issue circular 
notes for the use of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian securities, the 
safe custody of Indian Government paper, the receipt 
of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effect- 
ing of remittances between the above-named depend- 

cies. 
or phey also receive deposits of £100 and upwards, re- 
payable at 10 days’ notice, and also for longer periods, 
the terms for which may be ascertained on application 
at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle street, London, 1368. 

TICOLL’S SPECIALITIES in OVER- 

COATS for GENTLEMEN, 

Pilot Cloths, 25s, 42s, and 52s 6d; Melton Cloths, 42s, 
52s 6d, and 63s; Beaver Witney Cloth, 31s 6d, 42s, 63s ; 
Treble-Milled Cloth for Driving, 105s, 115s 6d; Real 
Fur Seal, lined Silk, 24 guineas; Fur Beaver, lined 
Silk, 84s, Quilted, 126s, 

H.J.and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal 
Family, and the Courts of Europe. Loudon: 114, 116, 
118, 120 Regent street: and 22 Cornhill. Manchester : 
10 Mosley street. Liverpool: 50 Bold street. 


TICOLL’S RIDING, WALKING, and 

DRESS TROUSERS fit perfectly. For dress, 

21s to 35s; for Walking, 16s to 30s; for Riding, 25s to 
42s. 

H. J.and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal 
Family, and the Courts of Europe. London: 114, 116, 
118, 120 Regent street; and 22 Cornhill. Manchester: 
10 Mosley street. Liverpool: 50 Bold street. 


TICOLL’S SPECIALITIES in EVEN- 

ING and MORNING DRESS for GENTLEMEN, 

—Dress Coats, from 52s 6d to 638; Frock Coats, from 
63s to 848; Morning Coats, from 42s to 63s, 

H. J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal 
Family, and the Courts of Europe. London: 114, 116, 
118, 120 Regent street; and 22 Cornhill. Manchester: 
10 Mosley street. Liverpool: 50 Bold street. 


ICOLL’S SPECIALITIES in EVEN- 
ING DRESS for BOYS. 
NICOLL’S SPECIALITIES in MORNING SUITS for 
BOYS. 
NICOLL'S SPECIALITIES in KNICKERBOCKER 
SUITS for BOYS. 
NICOLL'S SPECIALITIES in HIGHLAND and 
SALLOR’S DRESS for BOYS. 
NICOLL'S SPECIALITIES in OVERCOATS for 
BOYS. 

















Frieze cloth, 4 years of age, 15s 6]1—6 yrs., 178—S 
yrs., 18s 64—10 yrs., 20s—12 yrs., 21s 6d—14 yrs., 23s— 
16 yrs., 245 6d. 

Melton, Pilot, Beaver, or Witney cloths: 4 years of 
age, 22s 64—6 yrs., 248 64—S8 yrs., 26s 64—10 yrs., 
28s 6d—12 yrs., 30s 64—14 yrs., 32s 64—16 yrs., 34s 6d. 

NICOLL'S SPECIALITIES in HATS, SHIRTS, 

HOSIERY, &c., suitable for each dress. 

For every article one fixed and moderate price is 
charged for cash payments. Garments are kept ready 
for immediate use, or made to order at a few hours’ 
notice. 

H. J.and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal 
Family, and the Courts of Europe. London: 114, 116, 
118, 120 Regent street; and 22 Cornhill. Manchester: 
10 Mosley street. Liverpool: 50 Bold street. 


ICOLL’S RIDING HABITS 
i in various coloured Tweed cloths, £3 3s, 
NICOLL'S RIDING HABITS, in various coloured 
Melton cloths, £4 4s. 
NICOLL’'S RIDING HABITS, in various coloured 
Superfine cloths, £6 6s. 

RIDING TROUSERS, from 21s; Hats with Falls, 21s, 
PROMENADE JACKETS in great variety. 
SERGE, TWEED, and CLOTH PROMENADE 
COSTUMES. 

WATERPROOF TWEED and MELTON TRAVEL- 
LING COSTUMES, £1 Ils 6d, £2; ditto SKIRTS, 
20s, 25s, 

YOUNG LADIES’ LONG WATERPROOF TWEED 
WRAPPERS, with Sleeves and Hoods:—3 years of 
age, 14s 6d; 5 years, 178 6d; 8 years, 208; 12 yeara, 
22s 6d; 15 years, 25s. Also Riding-Habits, Jackets, and 
Costumes at equally moderate prices, according to size. 

Messrs. NICOLL’'S WATERPROOF TWEED and 
MELTON CLOTUS, for CLOAKS, &c., are made with- 
out the least mixture of cotton, hence they are so 
durable and impermeable, always retaining their 
superior appearance, 

H. J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal 
Family, and the Courts of Europe. London: 114, 116, 
118, 120 Regent street; and 22 Cornhill. Manchester: 
10 Mosley street. Liverpool: 50 Bold street. 





INDIGESTION. 
TORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS.—A 
Z Gentle Aperient and Powerful Tonic. 
Sold everywhere, in bottles, 1s 1]d, 2s 9d, and 11s. 
7 SS FLUID MAGNESIA. 
The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world, 








Ores COLLEGE  SCIIOOL, 
43 and 45 Harley street, W. 


Lady Superintendent—Miss Hay. 
Assistant—Miss WALKER. 
The Classes of the School will re-open on Monday, 
January 1sth, 
Pupils are received from the age of 5 upwards, 
Prospectuses with full particulars may be had on 
application to Miss MILWARD, at the College OMice. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


QUEEN'S | COLLEGE, LONDON. 
: 43 and 45 Harley street, W. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853, for the General 
Education of Ladies, and for granting Certificates of 
Knowledge. 

PATRONS. 

Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 

H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES. 
Visitor—The Lord Bishop of London. 
Principal—The Very Rey. the Dean of Westminster. 
The College will re-open for the Lent Term on 

Monday, January 1s. 

Individual instraction is given in vocal and instru- 
mental music to pupils attending at least one class. 

Spee‘al Conversation Classes in modern languages 
will be formed on the entry of six names, 

Pupils are received from the age of 13 upwards. 

Arrangements are made for receiving boarders, 

Prospectuses with full particulars as to fees, scholar- 
ships, classes, &c,, may be had on application to Miss 
MILWARD, at the College Office. 

E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean, 





for LADLES, 
Tufnell Park, Camden Road, London. 

Fee for residents in Finishing School, 60 Guineas; 
Middle School, 40 Guineas; Elementary School, 30 
Guineas per annum. 

Paymeut reckoned from entrance, 
Governess-Students received. Certitlcates granted. 
For Prospectuses, with list of Rev. patrons and Lady 

patronesses, address Mrs. MOREL, Lady Principal, at the 
College. ‘ 

Scriptural Teaching under the Superintendence of 

Rev. W. McCALt and Rev. J. Wricur. 
MASTERS. 

Lectures—By various Lecturers. 

English—Mr. Woop and Mr. Home. 

Latin—Mr. Woon. 

French—Messrs, Des PorTES and DE MEILLAC. 

German—Llerr Hirscure.p, 

Italian—Signor PisTRUCCI. 

Spanish—Senor VIVEs. 

Piano—Mr. W. MACFARREN and Mr. C. GARDNER. 

Singing—Herr Bosen and Mr. W. H. Monk, 

Drawing—Mr, GANDEE and Mr. Sims. 

Dancing and Calisthenics—Mr WEBB GEORGE. 

Daily Medical Attendant—Dr. RAWLINS. 


| | aia BLE LIFE OFFICE. 
ESTABLISHED 1762. 


Temporary Offices: 11 New Bridge street, Blackfriars. 
ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 


a? of SOUTIL AUSTRALIA, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia. 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for tixed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 
street, London, E.C. WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


7. GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1821. No. 11 Lombard street, London, E.C. 
Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that FIRE POLICIES 
which expire at CHRISTMAS must be renewed within 
Fifteen Days at this Office, or with the Company's 
Agents throughout the Kingdom, otherwise they be- 
come void. 

All Insurances now have the benefit of the REDUCED 
Duty of 1s 6d per cent. 

For prospectus and other information apply to the 


Company's Agents, or to 
T. TALLEMACH, Secretary. 
I AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge 

street, Blackfriars, E.C. 

The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D, 1696. Extended to Life, 1838. 

The Whole of the Protits divided yearly amongst the 
Members, 


( ) UEEN’S COLLEGE INSTITUTION 








RETURNS FOR 1868. 

Fire DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent, of the Premiums 
paid on First-Class Risks, 

Lire DerARTMENT—55 per Cent. of the Premiums 
on all Policies of above 5 years’ standing. 

Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1867) —£1,191,968, 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character. 











VOMPENSATION in CASE of INJURY 
and a FIXED SUM in CASE of DEATH, 
caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
An Annual Payment of from £3 to £6 53 insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for Injury. 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street, London. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
LOGIC—HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY. 
Professor CROOM-ROBERTSON will commence on 
Wednesday, January 6, at 10 a.m., a Course of about 
seventy Lectures on LOGIC, Two lectures will be 
given in the Lent Term (on Wednesdays and 
Thursdays), and four a week in the Summer Term 
(on Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays). 
Fee, £448, On Thursday evening, January 14, at 7.30, 
Professor Robertson will begin a Course, for advanced 
students, of twenty lectures on the “ Listory of Modern 
Philosophy,” from the 17th century. The Course will 
be continued weekly on Thursdays, at the same hour. 
Fee, £2 2s. JOHN ROBSON, B.A,, 
December, 1563. Secretary to the Council. 


[sivensiry COLLEGE, LONDON. 


A SERIES of SIX LECTURES on LITERARY, 
SCLENTITIC, and ARTISTIC SUBJECTS will be 
delivered at this College, on the Second Tuesday 
Evenings of the months of January, Febraary, March, 
April, May, and June, 1869, commencing at 8.30, 

First Lecture, January 12, 18¢ by Professor 
Hux ey, F.R.S.—Subject: “The Geographical Distri- 
bution of Animals.” 

Second Lecture, February 9, by J. NORMAN LOCKYER, 
Esq., F.R.A.S.—Subject: * The Sun,” 

Third Leeture, March 9, by JouN Ruskty, Esq.— 
Subject: “The Myths of Storia in Greek Legends.” 

Fourth Lecture, April 13, by the Rey. J. E. THoroip 
RoGers, M.A.—Subject: “ Sir Robert Walpole.” 

Fifth Lecture, May 11, by Professor T. H. Key, 
F.R.S.—Subject: “ Some Leading Principles in Etymo- 
logy.” 

Sixth Lecture, June 8, by MicuagL Foster, M.D.— 
Subject: “Organs and Functions; the Relations of 
Vital Work to Anatomical Machinery.” 

Tickets for the Course, which are transferable, and 
will admit either ladies or gentlemen, my be obtained 
at the OMle> of the College, price 10s 6d. The proceeds 
will be pail over to the Fand now being raised for 
erecting the South Wing of the College. 

JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 

December, 1868, 


TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
) FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
‘The classes will re-commence on Monday, January 4, 
1869. Faculty of Arts (including the Department of 
the Applied Sciences). The Lent Term will commence 
on Tuesday, January 5, 1869. 

In most of the classes such a division of the subjects 
is made as enables students to enter with advantage at 
this period. 

The schools for boys between the ages of seven and 
sixteen. The Lent Term will begin for new pupils at 
9.50 a.m on Tuesday, January 12,1869, Former pupils 
must return on the following day. 

The evening classes for Classics, Modern Languages, 
Mathematics, the Natural Sciences, Law, &c. The Lent 
Term will commence on Monday, January 11, 1869, 

Prospectuses of the various departments of the 
College, containing full information respecting classes, 
fees, days, and hours of attendance, &c., and copies of 
regulations relative tothe eutrance and other exhibitions, 
scholarships, and prizes open to competition by the 
students of the several faculties, may be obtained at 
the Office of the College, on application either personally 
or by letter. 

The College is very near the Gower-street station of 
the Metropolitan Railway, and within a few minutes’ 
walk of the termini of the North-Western, Midland, 
and Great Northern Railway. 

JOHN ROBSON, B.A., 
Secretary to the Council. 











December, 1868. 


IVIL SERVICE of INDIA.— 
Candidates intending to present themselves at 
the open competition, commencing on March 16, 1869, 
are reminded that Certificates of Birth, Health, and 
Character should be sent to the Secretary to the Civil 
Service Commissioners, London, S.W., on or before the 
Ist of February. Regulations may be obtained on 
application, 


YOLLEGE of PRECEPTORS.— 

A Conference of Teachers and persons interested 

in Middle-Class Education will be held at the Rooms of 

the Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, (by permis- 

sion of the Council of the Society), on THURSDAY, the 

7th January, 1869, at 12 o'clock, for the purpose of dis- 

cussing the recommendations made by the Schools In- 

quiry Commissioners in their recent Report. The Chair 

will be taken by the Rev. W. Hate-Browy, LL.D., 
Head Master of Charter House School. 

Information respecting the arrangements may be 
obtained from the Secretary, at the Offices of the 
College of Preceptors, 42 Queen square, Bloomsbury, 
Wc, 


JOHN R. O'NEIL, M.A., Secretary. 


}T EAD MASTERSHIP of the 
GIGGLES WICK GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 

The Governors will receive applications and Testi- 
monials until Easter, 1869. They propose to proceed to 
Election before the close of April, 1869, so as to enable 
the Head Master to commence the discharge of his 
duties at Midsummer, 1869, 

A statement of the duties, privileges, and emolu- 
ments of the Head Master and of the intentions of the 
Gover.iors may be obtained from WILLIAM HARTLEY, 
Esq., Solicitor, Settle, Yorkshire, to whom all com- 
munic ttions must be addressed. 

The Head Master may be either a Layman or in 
Holy Orders, 

Sett'e, December, 1868. 


M ALVERN 
a 
PRESIDENT AND VISITOR. 
The LORD BISHOP of WORCESTER. 
HeAD MASTER. 
The Rev. ARTHUR FABER, M.A., late Fellow and 
Tutor of New College, Oxford. 
The NEXT TERM will commence on Wednesday, 
Jan. 27th, 1869. Full information on application to 
HENRY ALDRICH, Esq,, the Secretary. 
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MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 


CHRISTMAS 


NOVELTIES. 





Thousands of Articles from 1s to £10 d 
OXFORD 
Pocket and Penkn 


Steamers and Sta 


77 and 78 
Cases of Scissors, Razors, 
Mustard Pots, Egg 


STREET, 


vily arriving at the London Warehouses, 
and 71 and 72 CORNI ILL 


ives Electro and Silver, Butter Dishes, Knives, 
nds, Table Knives, Spoons, and Forks. 





MAPPIN AND WEBB, 


77 and 78 OXFORD STREE 


T, and 71 and 72 CORNUILL. 





“FURNISH YOUR ‘HOUSE 


DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every 
variety of style and finish. 
DEANE’ S—HLlectro-plated Spoons and Forks, a 
manufacture, strongly plated. 
DEANE’ S—HLiectro-plated Tea and Coffee Sets, 
Liqueur Stands, Cruets, &c, 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. 


Tin Dish Covers in sets, from 15s. 


DEANE’S—Papier Maché Tea Trays, in Sets, 
from 21s, new and elegant patierns. 

DEANE’S—Pronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with 
Loysell’s and other Improvements, 

DEANE’S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew 
and Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &c. 

DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a 
large and handsome assortment, 

DEANE’S—(ias Chandeliers, newly designed pat- | 
terns in Glass and Bronze; Three- | 
light Glass from 63s, 


with THE BEST ARTICLES 


| aaa <i> stic Baths for every purpose, 


uth Rooms titted complete. 
DEANE’S—Fe — rs and Fire-irons, in all modern 
and approved patterns, 
| DEANE’ S—Beds teads in Iron and Brass, with 
Bedding of superior quality. 
DEANE’S—Register Stoves, improved London- 
made Kitcheners, Ranges, &c. 
DEANE’S—Cornices and Cornice Poles, a variety 
of patterns, French and English. 
DEANE’S-—Tin and Japan Goods, Lron Ware, and 
Culinary Utensils, 
DEANE’S—tTurnery. Brushes, Mats. &c., well made, 
strong, and serviceable. 
DEANE’ S—lHorticultural Tools. Lawn Mowers, 
Garden Rollers, Wire Work, &c. 
DEANE’ S—Harness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing, 
manufactured on the premises, of 
the best material. 





Established A.D. 1700. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A Discount of 5 per Cent. for Ca 


sh Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE and CO. (46 ain William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 





DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 


Kas LL WHISKY.— 

This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan'’s LL Whisky.” 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY, 
BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 
the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and cases, 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and 
Co., Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, 
WC. 


NLARET, of the excellent vintage of | 

1865, at 12s, per doz.; £5 10s, per half bhd.; or 

£10 per hhd., duty paid. This wine is pure, pleasant, 

free from disagreeable acidity, and of sufficient body to 

improve by keeping.—H. B. FEARON and SON, 94 

Holborn hill, and 145, New Bond street, London; and 
Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 





LARET on DRAUG UT, of the ex- 





J cellent vintage of 1865, at 5s per gallon, in four- | 


gallon casks, each complete with tap and vent-peg. 
The wine should be kept in a cool place, and the cou- 
sumption be moderately quick.—H. B, FEARON and 
SON, 94 Holborn hill, and 145 New Bond street; aud 
Dewabury, Yorkshire. 


( VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 





Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks. 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 


to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outiltiers, next door to | 


Somerset House, Strand, London. 





(SEER R’S Cc RYSTAL GLAS SS! 


CHANDELIERS, 

WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles. 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
Moderator Lamps. 

TABLE GLASS of ail kinds, 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, & Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
All articles marked in plain figures, 

45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHow Rooms. 

Broad street, Birmingham —Estublished 1807. 


| IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
4 of MEAT.—HAVRE EXHIBITION, OCTOBER, 





Ik68, GOLD MEDAL; PARIS E) 
TWO GOLD MEDALS.—CAUTION.—None genuine 


without Baron Liebig's (the inventor) certificate being | 


on every jar, accompanied by full directions for use. 
Sold by all Italian warehousemen, chemists, and grocers. 
Great economy and improvement in cookery. Finest 
meat-flavouring ingredient. 
invalids and children, 





HIBITION, 1867, | 


Highly strengthening tor 











“MAYFAI KR SHE REY, 

at 36s per dozen. Fit for a gentleman's table 
Bottles and Cases included. Terms, cash, prepaid. 
Post Orders payable in Piccadilly. Samples sent free 


of charge. 
CHARLES WARD and SON 
(Established upwards of a century), 1 Chapel street 
West, Mayfair, W., London. 


\ OURNING, ONE GUINEA and a 
i HALF the DRESS.—JAMES CORD—manu- 
factured expressly for Messrs. JAY, and recommended 
by them as the best, the cheapest, and the most durable 
material at the price for Mourning. JAMES CORD 
makes up remarkably well, and Ladies who at this 
season of the year wear black for choice will find it an 
excellent wearing dress, 


7 HE 





JAY'S, 
E LACK VELVETE EN DRESSES. — 


Made from Silk Velvet Paris Models.—Black 
Velveteens finished for Messrs, JAY have a special 
brillianey of colour, and when made up have almost the 
same effect as Lyons Velvet, at about one-third the 
cost, These Black Velveteeas are also cut from the 
piece by the yard in any required length. 

Y's. 








WRENCH PATTERNS VELVET 
% MANTLES.—Laidies returning to town who have 
not yet bought their Promenade and Carriage Winter 
Mantles will find some great bargains at Messrs. 
JAY'S. These Mantles, though purchased at Messrs. 
| Worth and Bobergh’'s and other eminent houses, are 
nevertheless now sold at a reduction of from 5 to 10 
guineas less than the cost price in Paris. 
JAY'S, 
| The London General Mourning Warehouse, 247, 249, 
and 251 Kiegent street. 





ge MES. SOLIDAIRES, 
HOWARD'S PATENT. No, 1.548. For FLOORS, 
| BORDERS to ROOMS, WALL & CELLING PANELS, 
&e, Being manufactured by steam machinery, this 
beautiful work is far superior to foreign made, costs 
less than Turkey carpeting, and is guaranteed to 
| stand perfectly. 
| 26 and 27 Berners street, London. 


USE ONLY THE 
GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


LAUNDRESS USES 


THE QUEEN'S NO OTUER. 


ete BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, 

and BED-ROOM FURNTITURE.—An Illustrated 
Catalogue, with prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROOM 
FURNITURE, sent (free by post) on application to 
FILMER and SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners 
street, Oxford street, W.—Factory, 
street. 





34 and 35 Charles } 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
de SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. L AZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi. 
ments so long and favourably distingnished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled ip 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public. Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portman 
square, London, W, 
Priced Lists post free on application. 


H+ EY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION,— 
J The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticulurly requested to observe that each bottle bears 
the well known label, signed “Elizabeth Lazenby,” 
This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 
Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none cay 
be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
—_ square, London, as sole proprietors of the Receips 

or Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
om the fact that their labels ure closely imitated with 
a view to deceive purchasers, 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
men, 

YAUCKE.—LEA and PERRINS., 
The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 
Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce.” Improves the 
appetite and aids digestion. 

Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on al! 
buitles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


Oe» LIVER OIL. 
FOR CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS, &c. 
Ce» LIVER OIL 
FOR DEBILITY. 





O D LbTVER Of bh 
PALE NEWFOUNDLAND. 
Testimonials as to its purity and genuineness have 
been received from the -armag 4 eminent physiciaus:— 

Professor Taylor, M.D., , &e. 
Dr. Scott, M.D., L.R.C > F.LS., &e. 
Dr. Edwin Payne, M.D., LEG P., M.B.C.S., &., &. 
Just imported by 
KEATING and CO., 79 St. Paul's Churchyard. 
In imperial half-piuts, 1s 6d; pints, 2s 9d; quarts, 5s; 
five pints, 11s, 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


HA& RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
ns 266 HIGH HOL BORN, LONDON. 


fr! A G RANT SOAP— 
ee LDS “UNITED SERVICE” SOAP 
TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Lasting fragrance guaran 
teed; order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Oilman, and 
see that J.C. and J. FIELD is on each tablet. 
Wholesale—UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


ee LDS PURE “SPERMACETI” 
SOAP, sd and Is per tablet, most delicately per- 
fumed. This beautiful article is a combination of the 
purest Soap with Spermaceti, the soothing and emul- 
lient action of which is well known, and it is especially 
recommended for children and invalids. 
See name on each tablet and label. 
Wholesale—i6 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 58. 








CURES of COUGHS and ASTHMA by 
] R. LOCOCK’S WAFERS.— 
Mr. Napier, Chemist, South street, Exeter, 

writes, Noy. 23, 1868:— 

“I frequently hear of the great good done hy Dr. 
Locock’s Wafers in the cure of coughs, asthma, &c.” 

Dr. LOCOCK’S WAFERS give instant relief to 
asthma, Consumption, coughs, and all disorders of the 
breath and lungs. 
ingers and Public Speakers they are invaluable 
for clearing aud strengthening the voice, and have a 
pleasant taste, 

Price 1s 14d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d, and lls per box, Sold by 
all Druggis ts. 
I OL L JOWAY’S PILLS.—Few truths 

can present themselves more obviously to 2 

contemplative mind than the necessity of precaution 
against disease at different seasons. When winter 
cuecks, to a considerable extent, the natural inhale- 
ments of the skin an alternative is required to transfer 
the effets and offensive matters entirely from the body 
through some other channel. Holloway’s can coufi 
dently be recommended as the easiest, surest, and 
safest means of attaining this desirable end withou 
weakening the most delicate, or incommoding the 
most feeble. When from frequent chills and impure 
air the blood becomes foul, und the secretions vitiated, 
these Pills present a ready, efficient means of cleansing 
the former, and correcting the latter, without inter 
rupting any ordinary avocations. 
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DENMAN’S GREEK WINES, | 20 PICCADILLY. 
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successors to Smith, Elder, 
E ast India Army, Civil Service, and Colonial 
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¥ er of ILM.S. TUG-VESSEL 
' CONTRACT DEPARTMENT, Admiralty, 





NEW WORK ON JAVA—THE SPICE 
ISLANDS, SUMATRA, &e. 


“ WALLACE.” 


Somerset House, December 31, 1868, 











he The Commissioners for Exec uting the Office of Lord 


High Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland do HEREBY GIVE NOTICE, that on 
TUESDAY, the 19th January next, at Two o'clock, they 
will be ready to re civ. » Sealed Tenders for the pur- 
chase of Her Majes ‘s Tug and Provision Vessel 
“ pe LACE,” lying at Portsmouth. 

Catalogues, Forms of Tender, and Conditions of Sale 
may be obtained here, and at Portsmouth Dockyard, 

No Tender will be receive d after Two o'clock on the 
day of treaty. It will not be necessary for parties 
tendering r toattend on that day, as the result will be com- 
municated to them in writing. 

Every Tender must be addressed to the Secretary of 
the Admiralty, and bear in the lefthand corner the 
words, “ Tender for H.M.S. Tug-Vessel + Wallace,’ ” and 
must also be delivered at the Department of the Store- 
keeper-Gencral, Admiralty, Somerset House. 

By order, 
ANTONTO BRADY, 
Registrar of Contracts and Public 


OG LICENSES.—CAUTION.—The 

Commissione - of Inland Revenue give notice 

that all DOG LICENSES granted in the year 1868 

expired on the Sist | oom cember last, and every person 

keeping a dog in the current year is required forth- 
with to take out a new License, 

The duty payable for each dog kept is Five Shillings. 

The penalty for keeping a deg without License is Five 
Pounds. 

A License is not transferable from one person to 
another. 

A License may be obtained by the owner giving his 
name and address, and the name of the place where 
the dog is kept, on application at 

The office of the Collector of Inland Revenue, the 
office of the Distributor of Stamps, or a Money Order 
Post-Office in the neighbourhood of the applicant's 
residence. 

Licenses will also be granted by the several Super- 
yisors of Inland Revenue, 

Persons residing at a distance from any of the above 
offices, by transmitting with their application Inland 
Revenue (receipt) or postage stamps for the proper 
amount of duty, to the Collector of Inland Revenue for 
the district, will receive a license in return by post. 

WM. CORBETT, Secretary. 

Inland Revenue, Somerset House. London, 

Ist January, 1569, 


HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B. CHATTERTON. 
Morning Performance of the Pantomime every Wed- 
nesday and Saturday during the Christmas holidays. 
On Wednesday, January 6, the Boys of the Duke of 
York's School, with their Band, will attend. 

On Monday, and during the week, the Drury Lane 
Grand Comic Christmas Annual, written by E, L. 
Blanchard, entitled GRIMALKIN ‘THE GREAT: or, 
HARLEQUIN PUSS LN BOOTS and the MILLER’S 
SONS. With new and magnificent scenery by William 
Beverley. The whole produced under the direction of 
Mr. Edward Stirling. Characters in the opening: Misses 
Harriet Coveney, Hudspeth, Kate Harfleur, Fosbrook, 
R. Brereton Towers, Rosa Roberts, Annie Hastings, R. 
E. Emanuel, and Mdlle. Anais Tourneur (Premitre 
Danseuse); Messrs. Joseph Irving, G. Cumming, F. 
Moreland, H. Rignold, O'Neill, Naylor, Mitchinson ; 
Masters Edward Lewis, Frederick Charles, and Russell. 
The Harlequinade includes (forming a double company. 
Harry Boleno and C. Lauri, Clowns; Paul Herring and 
Joseph Morris, Pantaloons; Stephen Saville and James 
Huline, Harlequins; Mdlle. Adele Marion and Miss 
Lizzie Grosvenor, Columbines. GRAND BALLET by 
the Girls of the Period. The costumes by Messrs, 
Stagg and Mantle, from designs by Miss Echoe. The 
Juvenile Circassian Violinists — W. J. Collins, the 
inimitable negro vocalist—Le Petit Farey, and the 
smallest horse in the world— Wondrous Troupe of 
Performing Dogs—The Deck of a Man-of-War, three 
hundred sailors and marines (in miniature), and the 
Infant Drummer, Master Vokins, Commander 
mack, B.M. The masks and costumes from designs 
by Mr. W. HL. Brunton. The music composed and 
selected by Mr. W.C. Levey. Harp accompaniment by 
Mr. Frederick Chatterton, The dances and actions of 
the ballet, and the general In asit 1ess of the children’s 
scenes, invented and arranged by Mr. Join Cormack. 
Comic seenes, tricks, &c. arranged by Messrs. H. 
Boieno and John Cormack. | Doors open at half-past 
six, commence at seven o'clock. Box office open from 
10 till 5 daiiy. 


XNHRISTMAS NOVELTIES at the 
ROYAL POLYTECHNIC, which has been re- 
decorated from designs by Thomas bin, Esq.— 
Singing and Sensitive Mlames. a philosophicel and 
amatory story, by Professor Pepper, with pathetic 
illustrations—The Mysterious Hand (the latest 
illusion of Professor Pepper and T. Tobin. 
transparent table, writing auswers to any question by 
the audience—The Wonderful Lamp, with A-ladd-in, 
musically treated by George Buckland, Esq., intro- 
ducing Maurice's new [llusion, or Spectral Performances 
upon the Sta Magical Variations and Juggling 
Tricks, by Mr. uhews and Dugwar—Watches for 





Securities. 





























Everyone, by Streeter’s Machinery, a new lecture, 
illustrated by Professor Pepper—Earthquakes and 
Volcanoes, by J, L. King, Esq.—The Spectre Barber, 


with the Maid of Orleans, by Mr. and Mrs. Robert 


Covute. 1s. 


THREE PRIZE S, Paris Exhibition, 1867. 

JURE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
. and TABLE DELICACIES, of the highest 
quality, manufactured by CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 
Purveyors to the Queen, Proprietors of Ceptain White's 
Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, and other Condiments, 
Are sold retail in all parts of the World, and Wholesale 
at the Manufactory, Soho square, London, 


MEDALS 





C A N D I, ES. 
ASK FOR FIELD'S PATENT SELF-FITTING | 


CANDLES 
Safety, Economy, and Cleanliness combined. 
From Oue Shilling per Ib. upwards, 





Cor- | 


' modern patterns, 


TIL 
| \\ FURNISHING TRON MONGER, 


Esq.) on a } 


MESS: HE NRY § KING and ( 0., 


successors to Smith, Elk: ‘de ry and Co. as Home 
and Export Booksellers, Manufacturing Sta ttioners aud 
General Supply Agents, 65 Cornhill and 45 Pall Mall. 


H* ENRYS 


. KING and CO.—55 Cem- 


hit and 45 Pall Mall. 
— UNITED LIBR ARI ES, 
307 Regent street, W. 

Subscriptions from one guinea to any amount, accord- 
ing to the supply required. All the best new books, 
English, French, and Germin, imm diately on publi 
cation, Prospectuses, with lists of new publications, 
gratis and post free. A clearance catalogue of surplus 
books, offered for sale at greatly reduced prices, may 
also be had free on application.—Booth’s, Churton’s, 
Hodgson’s, and Saunders and Otley’s united libraries, 
307 Ri: ‘gent strect, near the Polytechnic. 

MERIC AN BOOKS.—A Copy of the 
i Monthly Balletin of American Books imported 
by Sampson Low and Co. will be forwarded to any 
address for one year on receipt of 12 postage stamps, 
or a single number on request. 

Orders for works uot in stock supplied within six 
weeks of order. 

London: Sawpson Low, Sox, and Marston, English, 
American, and Colonial Bookseilers and Publishers, 
Crown Baik ling 23, Iss Fleet street. 


lik P ERFE CT SU BST ITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM 8, 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs, Elkington and Co., is beyond all comparison 
the very best article next to sterling silver that can be 
employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by 
no possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 
A small useful set, gutranteed of first quality for 
fuish and durability, as follows :— 
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fea dL£s df€adted 


12 Table Forks.............0./1 1002 102 202 50 













12 Table Spoons . 1002 102 202 50 
12 Dessert Forks ........... 201 7OLWOLILO 
12 Dessert Spoons . 201 TOLWOLILO 
12 Tea Spoons ......... 9 400 190L LOL 20 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls...0 9 09 12 60 12 00 13 6 
2 Sauce Ladies ...... 600 809 800 80 
1 Gravy Spoon ........ .0 600 860 900 96 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls... 10 300 400 400 46 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bow 0160 200 200 23 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs ...... 0 260 360 360 40 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers.......0 19 61 301 301 30 
1 Butter Knife ...... 0 300 460 400 48 
1 Soup Ladle ....... 10 10 00 1200 140015 0 
1 Sugar Sifter............ )> 300 400 400 46 








Total....cecccccocceeeSl9 LEILIGO12 8 613 26 
Any Article to be had singly at the same price. An 
Oak Chest, to contain the above, and a relative number 
of Knives, &c., £2 15s. 
A Second Quality of FIDDLE PATTERN :— 





Table Spoons and geen swe LL 2 0 per dozen, 
Dessert ,, ” cone 0160 ” 
Tea Spoons ....cccccccoscccresserseree 0 10 0 ” 


Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers and Corner Dishes, 
Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at proportionate prices, 
All kinds of replating done by the patent process, 
ISH COVERS and IHOT-WATER 
DISHES, in every variety, and of the newest and 
most recherché patterns, are on SILOW at WILLIAM 
S. BURTON'S. Block tin, 198 the set of six; elegant 
35s Gd to 49s Gd the Britannia 
metal, with or without silver-plated handles, £3 2s to 
£6 88 the set of tye; electro-plated, £49 to £26 the set of 
four; block tin hot-water dishes, with wells for gravy, 
| 2s to 30s ; Britannia metal, 22s to 8s; electro-plated on 
nickel, full size, £9. 

LIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
by appoint 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
gratis and post-paid. It contains upw irds of 700 Llus- 
tratious of his unrivalled Stock of 

Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, 

NicKeL SILVER and TABLE CUTLERY, 
BRITANNIA METAL GoOObDs, | CLOCKS and CANDELABRA, 


Ret; 











; Disu Covers, Hor-Water | BATHS and ToiLer Wark, 
DISHES, Iron and Brass Brp- 
Sroves and FeEnpers, STEADS, 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-Piecges, | BeppING end Brp-Iane- 
KITCHEN RANGES, INGS, 
LAMPS, GASELIERS, } Bep-Room Cabinet Fur- 
TEA TRAYS, NITURE, 
Urns and KETTLes, | TURNERY Goons, &e, 
With List of Prices and Plans of the Twenty Jarge 





Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street. W.; 1. 14, 
4 Newman sircet; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; 
Newman yard, London. 


HEAL and SON, Torrexnamu Cover roan, W. 


pue FURNISHING of BED ROOMS. 
HEAL and SON 


aud 1 








Have greatly enlarged their premises for the p urpose 
of miking a complete ar gement of their stock. They 





have 10 separate rooms, each completely furnis — “l witha 
a different suite of furniture, i ‘iive of their gene- 
ral stock displayed in six galieries and two la cround- 
floor warervoms, the whole forming the most complete 
stock of be l-room furniture in the king dum. 


196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court road, London, W. 





irrespe 








j HEAL and SON, vorrexuam Cover roan, W. 





Now ready, with Maps and Illustrations, 560 pp., 8vo, 21s. 


TRAVELS IN THE ISLANDS 


OF 


THE EAST INDIAN 
ARCHIPELAGO. 


DURING THE YEARS 1865-6. 


A POPULAR DESCRIPTION OF THEIR 
NATURAL HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY, 
WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THE PEOPLE, 
AND OF DANGERS AND ADVENTURES 
— MANY TRIBES. 


By ALBERT S. BICKMORE, F.R.G.S., 


Professor of Natural History in Madison t niversity, U.S. 
“This delightful book, We have no hesitation in 
pronouncing it the most charming aud scientifically 
valuable book of travels published since Humboldt. To 
naturalists, philologists, and ethnologists these pages 
are of the highest value. The trader will tind most 
valuable and reliable information on the clove, nutmeg, 
mace, coffee, camphor, tin, gold, and other articles of 
commerce with which this region abounds, while the 
sportsman will revel in the accounts of tigers, rhino- 
ceroses, orang-utans, buffaloes, deer, wild boars, &ce. 
We read these charming ‘Travels in the Eastern 
Archipelago’ with the greatest avidity."—John Bull, 

“This very interesting book of travel and adventure. 
Mr. Bickmore’s narrative is all the more interesting as 
he writes in the threefold character of naturalist, his- 
torian, and adventurer. As we accompany him from 
island to island we learn their history, the character 
and appearance of the country and the people, and the 
mode of cultivation of the products. Interspersed with 
this instructive information are accounts of all kinds of 
personal adventure."—Land and Water. 

“The author's opportunities for making himself 
acquainted with the islands and their inhabitants were 
far superior to those of an ordinary traveller. is 
object being the formation of a collection of specimens 
of natural history, the larger portion of his book is 
devoted to a description of the fauna of the islands. 
But in doing this he has been by no means unmindfal 
of more general topics. The history, geography, an 
geology of the scene of his researches have not been 
forgotten, whilst there is plenty of lighter reading in 
the narrative of the author's personal adventures, The 
work is carefully written, and exhibits an amount of 
research that is most creditable. The illustrations are 
numerous aud artistic.”"—, Review. 











JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





NEW HISTORICAL WORK. 
Price 12s 6d. 
OUIS XVIIth, the LEGITIMATE 
_4 HEIR to the THRONE of FRANCE, son of 
Louis XVIith and Marie Antoinette. The Memoirs 
written by Louis X VIIth, the Commentary by his sons, 
William and Augustus Meves. 
London: W. Ripaway, 169 Piccadilly, W. 
OW to DISESTABLISH the IRISH 
CHURCH.—See Article (second of a series) in 
the * NONCONFORMIST” of Wednesday, Docember 
30. Price 5d, unstamped. 
Artuur MIALL, 18 Bouverie street, Fleet streot, and 
all Newsagents, 
This day, with red rubrics, cloth antique, 28 6d; 
age 4d. 
Ts MANUAL of FAMILY PRAYERS 
for CHRISTIAN HOUSEHOLDS, by the Rev. 
R. H. Baynes, M.A., Editor of the “ Lyra Anglicana,” 
&c. Published ander the sanction of the Lord Bishop 
of Worcester, With the Collects entire, and a Selection 
of Hymns for Household Worship. 
HOULsTON and Wrient, 65 Paternoster row. 








post- 


Recently publishe d, in post 8 Svo, price 4s Gd, 


MIE LAW of IMPERSONATION as 
APPLIED to ABSTRACT IDEAS & RELIGIOUS 
DOGMAS. By S. W. Hau. Third Edition, With an 
Appendix, On the DUAL CONSTITUTION of FIRST 
CAUSATION, or the WORD. 

“Mr. Hall has much cleverness, ingenuity, and 
analytical power........./ A thoughtful man may get a 
good deal out of his book. The future is fall of events 
of no light import for our Charch; but none of the 
writers to whose works we bave adverted are likely to 
have any influence on the great issue before us, except, 
perhaps, Mr. Tall be an exeeption......... it is plain he 
sees into much of the subject.”—Literary Churchman, 

“Very able and suggestive." — Westminster Review, 

“So faras its profound intellectual scepticism will 
allow, written in a tone of Christian sentiment.” 
“ vtator. 

‘The reader will find in the forty short chapters 
whic th this treatise contains the result of much thought 
and solid intellectual energy, and will rise from its 
perusal with a high opinion of the earnestness and 
truthfulness of the writer.”"—Renfrewshire Independent, 

“Mr. Ifall reminds us of Parker.”—The Inquirer. 

“Mr. Hall's little book is a thoughtful one, in which 
in clear logical language he deflvues and illustrates the 
Law of Impersonation; and shows how principles and 
intellectual abstractions have been transformed into 
embodied impersonations. In his illustrations, gathered 
from all the mythologies of ancient times, he is sin- 
gularly happy.”"—/aisley Hera'd. 

Loudon: 


TRUBNER aud Co,, Paternoster row 
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NEW POEM by Mr. R. B. HOLT. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. Just published, in pte 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 
ooo 7G F Rt DP A. B Rospert Bb. Horr, 
Now ready, beautifully Illustrated, price 1s. E bh ee a — oni We, putes Se 
. r Fi y 83 > Author, in crown 5vo0, ce oS. 
A STABLE FOR NIGHTMARES: ctnetTe as sTuae Posus. 


Being the CHRISTMAS NUMBER of TINSLEY'S MAGAZINE. 


This day is published, No. XVIIL., for JANUARY, of 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE: an Illustrated Monthly. 
Price 1s, Conducted by EpMuND YATES, 
NOTICE.—DEAR ANETTE: a New Serial Story, 
FEBRUARY NUMBER of * TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE.” 
inst. 


commences in the 
Published on the 16th 


A NEW BOOK of TRAVELS by Captain R. F. BURTON. 


EXPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS of the 


BRAZIL; with a full account of the Gold and Diamond Mines; also, Canoeing 
down 1,500 Miles of the great river SAo Francisco from Sabara to the Sea. By 
Captain RicHArD F, Be RTON, F.R.G.S., &c, In 2 vols, 8yo, with Maps and 
Illustrations. 


BRITISH SENATORS ; 


and Present. 3y J. EWING Rircnre, 
&c, In 1 vol. post Svo. 


ENGLISH PHOTOGRAPHS. 
In 1 vol. 8¥o, 

TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

MAD: a Story of Dust and Ashes. By Greorcr Man- 


VILLE FENN. 3 vols. (This day. 


A HOUSE of CARDS. 


In 3 vols. 


The DOCTOR of BEAUWEIR. 


Author of “ Shirley Hall Asylum,” “ Dr. Austin's Guests,” 


STRANGE WORK. By Tuomas Ancien. 
BURIED ALONE: a Novel. In 1 vol. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 


or, Political Sketches Past 
Author of “ The Night Side of London,” 


By An Amenican. 


[This day. 


By Mrs. Casuen Hoey. 


By Witiram Ginpert, 


In 2 vols, 


3 vols. 


&e, 





CARLYLE'S FREDERICK THE GREAT. NEW EDITION. 
THE HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE 
SECOND OF PRUSSIA, 
CALLED FREDERICK THE GREAT. 

By THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Part II. 


The First Two Silesian Wars, and their Result (occupying Vols. III. and IV,), is 
now ready, forming the new Volumes of the Cheap and Uniform Edition. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


ORVAL; OR, THE FOOL OF TIME, 
AND OTHER IMITATIONS AND PARAPHRASES. 
By ROBERT LYTTON. 
Crown 8yo., 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





[Jn a few days. 





NEW NOVEL BY MRS. 8. C. HALL. 
THE FIGHT OF FAITH. 


By Mrs, 8S. C. HALL. 
2 vols. crown 8yo. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


[Vert week. 





NEW CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 
VESUVIUS. By J. Puiviirs, M.A., F.R.S. Crown 


Syo, 10s 6d. [/n a few days. 


A SYSTEM of PHYSICAL EDUCATION: 


Theoretical and Practical. By ARCHIBALD MACLAREN. With Illustrations 
drawn from life by Alex. Macdonald. Extra feap. Svo, 7s 6d. [This day. 


A TREATISE on INFINITESIMAL CALCULUS. 


By Professor Price. Vol. III. Statics and Dynamics of Material Particles, 
Second Edition, Svo, 16s. (This day. 


The OXFORD ALMANACK for 1869. On a Sheet, 
price 4s 6d. [This day. 


Oxford, printed at the Clarendon Press, and published by MACMILLAN and Co, 
London, Publishers to the University. 





380, cloth, price 7s 6d. 
Second Series of Discourses 
By the Right 


Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. 
ATAL SERMONS. The 
Preached in the Cathedral Church of St. Peter's, Maritzburg. 
Rev. Joun WILLIAM CoLgnso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. And, 
NATAL SERMONS. Second Series. Crown 8vo, pp. 350, cloth, ds. 
Also, price 6d. 

The ARGUMENT of the BISHOP of NATAL BEFORE the 
SUPREME COURT of the COLONY of NATAL, on Tuesday, September 10, 1867, 
on his petition for an order (subsequently made) by the Court confirming his 
sentence of deposition passed on the Rev. James Green, late Dean of Maritzburg. 

London: TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Now ready in one vol., 8vo, price 12s 6d. 


NEORGE PETRIE, LL.D., M.R.LA., &c., formerly Presi- 

J dent of the Royal Hibernian Ac + my: his Life and Labours in Art and 
Archeology. By WILLIAM STOKEs, M.D., ‘.L., Oxon ; Phy sician-in-Ordinary to 
the Queen in Ireland; Regius Professor of Phy sic in the Unive rsity of Dublin. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., 






Paternoster row. 








NEW EDITION of SIR BERNARD BURKE'S WORK on the ROMANTIC and 
CHANGEFUL FORTUNES of GREAT FAMILIES. 
Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 21s, cloth. 

i he ~ VICISSITUDES of FAMILIES. By Sir Bernarp 

Burke, C.B., Ulster King of Arms. New Edition, remodelled by the omission 
of irrelevant chapters and enlarged by the introduction of new and interesting Nar- 
ratives in fuller exemplitication of the main purpose of the work, viz., to record the 
memorable changes of fortune of our Great Houses. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





In course of publication. 


rMHE BRITISH INDIA CLASSICS, with Introductions and 
Notes adapted especially to the Requirements of the Natives of India, 
Edited by W. J, JEAFFRESON, M.A,, Oxon., late Principal of the Elphinstone 
Institution, Bombay. 
Now ready. 

SCOTT'S LADY of the LAKE, Cantos I. and II., price 2s, sewed ; or 
2s 6d, cloth, 

GRAY’S POEMS, price 2s, sewed ; or 2s 6d, cloth. 

“These Editions, though more espe- {| Gray's ‘Elegy’ without perceiving fresh 
cially designed for the benetit of students | beauties in the original, and without a 
in our Indian Empire, have merits which | consciousness of having before over- 
recommend them to all English readers, | looked difficulties and missed the full 
Few, we apprehend, could glance over | force of the Author's meaning.” —£duca- 
the notes on even so familiar a strain as | fienal Times, 








London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Just published, in feap. 8vo, price 6s 6d, cloth, 


(a Poem).—For a SPECIMEN of this Poem, 
see the Specimen-Leaf inserted in B’ackwood's Magazine and in Fraser's 
1s6v. 


| iy TENCE 


Magazine for Js anti iry, 









London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 

K RASER'S MAGAZINE, for JANUARY, 1869. 
No. CCCCLXIX,, price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS, 
E iy ey AL ENDOWMENTS. By|WANDERINGS WESTWARD. By 
Fitch. Francis Francis, 

Ths MAT ERIALS of the UNIVERSE. SONG from EURIPIDES. 
BOLSOV ER FOREST, By the Author| TRENCH’S REALITIES of IRISH 














of “The Autobiography of Salmo LIFE. 
Salar,” &e.—Chaps. X. to XIL LOG of a CRUISE at the MOUTH of 
HIPPOLYTUS to ARTEMIS. the THAMES. 
FACTS and FICTIONS ABOUT} The MINISTRY and the IRISH 
KATHARINE of ARRAGON. CHURCH. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 
VE, for Young People. Edited 


vas JUDY’S MAGAZIN 
a 


by Mrs, ALFRED GATTY. 





JANUARY, 1869,—CONTENTS. 
The LOST LEGENDS of the NUR-| VESUVIUS and POMPEII. 
SERY SONG By M. S. Clark.— | The TWO HARLEQUINS. A Juvenile 





Entertainment, adapted from the 

French of “Florian” by the Editor. 

Illustrated by A. W. Cooper. 
BLANCHE of CASTILE, By the Hon, 


J 
“ Diddledy Didk iledy Dumpty.” With 
an illustration by R. Newcombe from 
a design by the Author. 
POPULAR TALES from ANDALUCIA, 


as told by the Peasantry. “Fortune Mrs. Dundas. 
and Misfortune.” By Caroline Peachey. | NURSERY ‘NONSENSE. By the 
The BLACKSMITH'S BELLOWS. By Editor. 


TALK UPON BOOKS. 
AUNT JUDY'S CORRESPONDENCE. 


G, M. Fenn. 
SCARAMOUCHES at SCHOOL, 

trated by F. Gilbert. 

AUNT JUDY'S CHRISTMAS VOLUME. Illustrated, cloth gilt, 5s. 

“ As entertaining and pleasant asever. The pictures are very pretty, the stories 
refined as well as amusing, and the whole is pervaded with a mixture of restrained 
fun and authoritative motherly kindliness, which gives to this magazine a very 
distinctive character, Where the family life has a tinge of the higher culture, no 


present can be more appropriate than this."—(Cuardian, 
BELL and DALpY, 

A NEW VOLUME.—The First Number for the New Year of 
va the BUILDER, 4d, or, by post, 5d, contains:—Fine Views of the Memorial 
Clock Tower, Leicester, and the New State Capital, Lllinois, U.S.; the Metropolitan 
Asylums Competitions ; Hospital Building; Architectural Remains in Algeria; 
History of Italian Sculpture ; Road-making; Health of Plymouth; Fall of Houses ; 
and other articles. The “ Builder,” conducted by Mr. George Godwin, F.R.S., 
Fellow of the Institute of Architects, addresses all classes of readers, especially 
architects and other artists, engineers, builders, operatives, antiquaries, lovers of 
art, the clergy of all denominations, and all who are interested in sunitary progress 
and social reforms, Writers of acknowledged ability contribute to its pages, and 
the illustrations are by the best artists in their several departments.—1l York street, 


Tllus- 





London: 








W.C., and all Newsmen. 
DURE CLARETS.—E. LAZENBY and SON, 
Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W., direct 


attention to the following pure unloaded Wines of their own special importation :— 
Prices per dozen:— 


LIGHT BORDEAUX .........000s0000 24s. | FINE BORDEAUX.........ccccscccceee 
An excellent Dinner Wine. A Dessert Wine, with Bouquet. 
In cases of 3 dozens. Bottles and cases included. 


A detailed List of other Wines as below forwarded on application. 


363. 











CT eco cisesernccctecnsonnesecs 18s to 108s, | SHERRIES .-248 to 84s, 
CHAMPAC a 6s to 84s.] PORTS .......... to 120s, 
HOCKS 63 to 848. |] SAUTERNES .........00000000 4s to 120s. 





COGNAC BR ANDIE Fine Pure Pale Cognac, 54s, to very old Liqueur Brandy, 908. 
The Wines may be tasted, and orders are received at the 
Cellars and Offices, 6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 
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—— 


Now ready, roy: ul 4to, elegantly bound in cloth gilt, ] 


price £1 11s 6d. 


THE ART JOURNAL 


For 1868. 
ULISHE D WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS | 
EMBEI N STEEL AND WOOD. 


London: hon gE and Co., Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 








T apaenl “ 
COMMENCEMENT of a NEW VOLUME. 


THE ART J OURNAL, 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY, price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS OF THE JANUARY NUMBER. 
LINE ENGRAVINGS. 

1. CHOOSING the WEDDING GOWN, after W. 

Mulready. R.A. 

2. The CORN-FIELD, after J. Constable, R.A. 

3. LOVE—The RULER, after E. F. A. Rietschel. 
LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 

BRITISH ARTISTS: their Style and Character, with 
Engraved Illustrations—Sir J. Noel Paton, R.S.A. 
By James Dafforne. 

GAUDENZIO FERRA 

The reel GRAND OPERA HOUSE of PARIS. 
Illustratec 

RECENT I IMPROVEMENTS in MINOR BRITISH 
ART INDU —— By Henry 
Murray, F.S ¥ 

PHOTOGRAP aS of ABYSSINTA, 

SCENERY of the STAGE—* The KING 0° SCOTS.” 

PICTURE GALLERIES of ITALY. Part L Genoa 
and Turin. By James Dafforne. Illustrated. 

SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 

The STATELY HOMES of ENGLAND. No. 1. 
Alton Towers. By 8S, C. Hall, F.S.A. Illustrated. 
Also full Accounts of the various Exhibitions in 

London, and a Sketch of the State of Art in Scotland 

and the Provinces; Art Gossip and Notabilia, &c. 

London: VIRTUE ; and Co., Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 














ANTHONY “TROL LOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now publishing in Weekly Numbers, price 6d each. 
E KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. By 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Illustrated by Marcus 


Stone. 
London: VrrtveE and Co., Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MAGAZINE. 
S AINT PAULS, for JANUARY. 


Price Is. 
CONTENTS. 

, The SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD. By the Author 
of “Mabel's Progress,” &. Chap. 19. “ Good- 
bye, old Home!"; 20. Hide and Seek; 21. On 
the Grotenberg. 

The UPSHOT of the ELECTIONS. 

UNCLE CORNELIUS his STORY. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL. 

The STORY of ROSINA: an Incident in the Life of 
Francois Boucher, 

EARTHQUAKES. 

CHRISTMAS in a CAVALRY REGIMENT. Bya 
Private Dragoon. 

PHINEAS FINN, the Irish Member. By Anthony 
Trollope. With an Illustration. Chap. 53. 
Rara Avis in Terris; 59. The Earl's Wrath; 
60. Madame Goesler's Politics ; 61. Another Duel. 


London: Virtue and Co., Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 
Tt THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
No. XXIV. JANUARY 1, 1869. 

. NARRATIVE of a VISIT to the UNITARIAN 
CHURCHES of TRANSYLVANIA. By J. J. 
Tayler, B.A 

2. LIDDON a a REVILLE on the DIVINITY of 
CHRIST. By J. E. Carpenter, M.A. 

3. GOETHE and RELIGION. By J. Frederick Smith. 
4. BIBLE CHAPTER HEADINGS in the “ AUTHOR- 
IZED VERSION.” By C, Kegan Paul, M.A. 

5. NOTICES of BOOKS. 

Publishers: Messrs. WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
Henrietta street, Covent Garden, London; 20 South 
Frederick street, re 





~ 
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Price 2s 6d. 


SHE POPULAR SC IE NCE REVIEW, 
No. 30, JANUARY, 1869, price 2s 6d, contains :— 
FLYING MACHINES. By F. W. Breary, Secretary to 
the Aeronautical Society. Illustrated. 
COMPOUND EYES in INSECTS and CRUSTACEA. 
By H. Fripp, M.D. Illustrated. 

TRUE and FALSE FLINT WEAPONS. By N. 
Whitty, Royal Institute of Cornwall. Illustrated. 
The PLANET MARS in FEBRUARY, 1869. By R. 

A. Proctor, B.A., F.R.A.S. Illustrated. 
The MOLECULAR ORIGIN of INFUSORIA. By J. 
Hughes Bennett, M.D., F.R.S.E. Illustrated, 
REVIEWS of BOOKS, and Careful Summary of Pro- 
gress in every Branch of Science. 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly, W. 


ARDWICKE’S SCIENCE-GOSSIP 
for JANUARY 1, 1869, No. 49, price Fourpence, 
contains :— 
The STORY of a PIECE of COAL. By J. E. Taylor. 
CHEYLETI. ByS.J. M‘Intire. Illustrated. 
The TWO LARGEST FLOWERS in the WORLD. 
The PAST YEAR, 1868, 
POPPY-SEEDS. Illustrated. 
The RUDD and its SCALES. Illustrated. 
CHRISTMAS BERRIES. 
APHIS LION and LACEWING FLY. 
SECTIONS of FOSSIL WOOD. Illustrated. 
SUBSTITUTE for NOSE-PIECES. With Woodcut. 
MICROSCOPIC COLLECTING-CASE. With cut. 
OBJECTS to look for in JANUARY. 
And a Vast Store of Matter interesting to Lovers of 
Nature. 
London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly, W. 











‘ee BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. XCVIL, for JANUARY, price 6s ; 
or post free for the year, 21s, in advance. 

CoNTENTs, 
. LITERARY FORGERIES. 
DAVIDSON on the NEW TESPAMENT. 
GUSTAVE DORE 
CHURCH PRINCIPLES and PROSPECTS. 
Dr. VAUGHAN—In MEMORIAM. 
The NEW PARLIAMENT and Mr. GLADSTONE, 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
London: Hopper and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster row. 


‘TH 
CONTENTS. 


LAMENNAIS. By Edward Dowden. 

The SAGA of GUNNLAUG the WORM-TONGUE and 
RAFN the SKALD. By William Morris. 

On the pga of THINKING. By H. Charlton 
Bast 

The L U THER MONUMENT at WORMS, and the 
GERMAN REFORMATION STRUGGLE, By Karl 
Blind 

HE NDEC ASYLLABLES from CATULLUS. By 
Robinson Ellis. 

The SUEZ CANAL. By Captain Clerk. 

Mr. GLADSTONESS WORK in FINANCE. By 
Robert Giffen. 

CRITICAL NOTICES:—Some Books of tae Month. 

CHAPMAN and HALL, 195 Pice: adilly, 


oe 


Satan, 





The JANUARY Number, price 2s, of 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by JouN Morey. 


NoZes ES and QUE RIES 


SATURDAY, price 4d. 


S.—Every 


OTES and QUERIES.— Especially 
| suited to Lovers of Literature in India and the 
Colonies 


TOTES and QUERIES.—Information 
k for Everybody. First Number of a New Volume 
on Saturday, Jan. 2. Price 4d. Sent for five stamps.— 
W. G. SMITH, 43 Wellington street, Strand, and all 
Booksellers and Newsmen. 

ATOLES and QUERIES. — UNPUB- 
A LISHED LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE ; 
POEMS by WALLER, &e. On Saturday, Jan. 2, First 
Number of a New Volume, price 4d, stamped 5d.—W. 
G. SMITH, 43 Wellington street, Strand, W.C. 


N?2. TES and QUERIES.—MILTON at 
CAMBRIDGE, SUPPOSED MILTONIC EPI- 
TAPH. On Saturday, Jan. 2, First Number of a New 
Volume, price 4d, stamped 54d.—W. G. SMITH, 43 
We ages oe street, lumens. WC. 


OTES and ( QUERIES. ‘contains every 

L week four pages of 
UNIVERSAL ART CATALOGUE, 

prepared by the Department of Sel ience and Art. 

OTES and QU ERIES s wer ‘he ARCH- 
| BISHOP ELECT of C ANT ERBURY. On 
Saturday, Jan. 2, First Number of a New Volume, price 
4d, stamped 5d.—43 Wellington strect, Strand, and all 
Booksellers and Newsmen. 


N@ZES and QUERIES. — BISHOP 

PERCY and his RELIQUES ; WINE and WAL- 
NUTS; DU BARTAS; TRANSLATIONS and MIS- 
TRANSLATIONS. First Number of a New Volume, 
price 4d, stamped 5d.—W. G, SMITH, 43 Wellington 
street, Strand, W.C; 

















TOT ES and QUERIES.—WHO 
| FOUGHT at the INCHES of ak 1396? On 
Saturday, January 2, First Number of New Volume, 
price 4d, stamped 5d.—W, G, SMITH, 43 Wellington 
— Strand, W.C. 


N° TES and. QUE RI ES. —Everybody’ 8 
Commonplace Book. 


The Great Sensation, post-free ow Stamps. 


NX IRL of the PERIOD ” ALMANACK 
for 1869, Edited by Miss Ecuo, and Illustrated 
with a Dozen Graphic Cartoons and other Character- 
istic Designs. May be ordered of all Booksellers, and 
at all Railway Bookstalls. 
“ECHOES” Office, 19 Catherine street, Strand. 











Year. 


EcHoes. aosdilonn Sales with “the New 


at Cartoons — New 
Type. 

ea Size — Reduced 
Price. 


—e week, No 1, Twopence, 
j};CHOES.—Post free, Three Stamps; 


Quarterly, Forty-Two Stamps. 





Gratis, with No. 1 of ECHOES, New Series, price 2d. 
IRL of the PERIOD” GALOP. 
Composed by Miss Ecuo as a New Year's 
Offering to the One Hundred and Sixty-Two Thousand 
Purchasers of her GIRL of the PERIOD ALMANACK. 
“ ECHOES” Office, 19 Catherine street, Strand. 
May be orderedat all Booksellersand 9 Bookstalls. 


TRUE = QUARTERLY REV IEW.— — 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 251, must be forwarded 
to the Publisher by the 9th, and Bills by the 11th inst. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 








13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREBT. 


HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS 
In Preparation. 


HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. By 


W. Herwortu Drxon. Dedicated by Express 
Permission to the Queen. 1 vol. 8vo. 


A NEW STORY. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT. 3 vols 


LUCREZIA BORGIA, Duchess of 


Ferrara. A Biography, illustrated by Rare and 
Unpublished Documents. By WILLIAM GILBERT, 
Author of “Shirley Hall Asylum.” 2 vols. post 
8vo, with Portrait. 


META’S FAITH. By the Author 


of “St. Olave's.” 3 vols. 


The SUNNY SOUTH: an Autumn 
in Spain and Majorea. By Captain J. W. CLAYTON, 
F.R.G.S., late 15th Hussars, 1 vol. 8vo, with Illus- 


trations, [January 6. 


The LIFE of ROSSINI. By 


SUTHERLAND EpWARDS. 2 vols., with Portrait, 


A NEW NOVEL. By Lady 


CHARLES THYNNE. 3 vols. 


CHAUCER'S ENGLAND. By 


MATTHEW Browne. 2 vols., with Portrait and 


numerous Illustrations. 

ONLY an EARL. By the 
Countess PISANI. 3 vols. 

PRINCE CHARLES and the 
SPANISH MARRIAGES. A _ Contribution to 
English History, 1617 to 1623. From Unpublished 
Documents in the Archives of Simancas, Venice, 


and Brussels, By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
2 vols. 8yvo. 


TRIALS of an HEIRESS. By 


the Hon. Mrs. Girrorp. 3 vols. 


MY HOLIDAY in AUSTRIA. 


By Lizzing SetMa Epen, Author of “A Lady's 
Glimpse of the War in Bohemia.” 1 vol, with 
Illustrations. 


PEASANT LIFE in SWEDEN. 


By L. Luoyp, Author of “Field Sports of the 
North.” 1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations, 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and 


BARONETAGE for 1869. Under the Especial 
Patronage of Her Majesty. Corrected by the 
Nobility, and containing all the New Creations. 
38th Edition, enlarged. 1 vol. royal 8vo, with the 
Arms beautifally engraved, 31s 6d, bound, gilt 
edges. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
Second Edition of Kathleen. 


By the Author of “ Raymond's Heroine.” 3 vols. 

“ We cordially recommend ‘ Kathleen’ to the notice 
of our readers, It is one of the best novels, either by a 
male or female hand, that we have read for some 
time,” —7¥mes, December 26. 

“* Raymond's Heroine’ was a good novel ; ‘ Kathleen’ 
is a better.”"—Saturday Review, 

“ All lovers of a good novel will find diversion in the 
pages of ‘Kathleen.’ It is the strongest and most 
exciting narrative that we have read for many a day.” 
—Athenxum, 


Wife and Child. By Miss Whitty. 


The — of a Life. By the 


Author of “ Agnes Tremorne,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A very good novel. It will find many readers. It 
is healthy in tone, skilful in execution, and interesting 
in its story."—J/ost. 


The Woman’s Kingdom. By the 


Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” &. 3 vols. 


Nature's Nobleman. By the 


Author of “ Rachel's Secret,” &c. 3 vols, 
“ We feel bound to praise this book. We have found 
fresh and rare enjoyment in its pages.” —A thenwum. 


Cheap Edition of A Noble Life. 


By the Author of “John Halifax.” Illustrated by 
Tenniel, 5s, bound. Forming the New Volume of 
“Hurst and Blackett’s Standard Library.” 
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THE NEW YEAR-NOTICE. 
ALL THE BEST 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and arrangements are made with the leading 
Publishers for an early and abundant supply of all the principal Forthcoming Books as they 
appear, 

REVISED LISTS of the Principal Books added to the Library from January, 1866, to the 
present time are now ready, and will be forwarded postage free on application. 

FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, for a constant succession of the Newest Books, ONE 
GUINEA PER ANNUM, commencing at any date. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


FREE DELIVERY of BOOKS. The New Books are delivers wd carvings free at the residences 
of Subscribers in every part of London, on a plan which bas given general satisfaction for many 
years. Prospectuses postage free on application. 

CHEAP BOOKS.—See MUDIE’S ANNUAL CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, postage free on 
application, The Collection of Books at Present on Sale includes 

MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES 
of Surplus Copies of Popular Books of the Past and Present Seasons, in good Secondhand 
Condition, at the Lowest Current Prices; and 
FIFTEEN THOUSAND VOLUMES OF SELECTED WORKS, 
in Ornamental Bindings, well adapted for Gentlemen's Libraries, for New-Year's Gifts, and for 
Wedding and Birthday Presents and School Prizes. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON 
Ciry OFFICE—4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 











Just published. 


TRADITIONS OF EDINBORGH. 


3y ROBERT CHAMBERS. 
A New Edition, Illustrated with Wood Engravings. Price 5s. 
*,* This Edition contains an Introductory Notice by the Author. 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, and all Booksellers, 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and CO., Publishers, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 15 WATERLOO PLACE, S8.W. 





TURKEY AND EGYPT. 
LEVANT HERALD, 


The Leading Newspaper in Turkey, 


Is published in Constantinople Daily in English and French, and Weekly in English for home 
circulation. 


THE 


It circulates largely throughout the Levant, Egypt, Greece, the Danukte Provinces, Asia 
Minor, and Persia, and besides varied and extensive correspondence from ¢those countries, 


publishes exclusive Reports on 
TURKISH AND EGYPTIAN TRADE AND FINANCE, 
Of the highest interest to Merchants and to holders of Ottoman or Egyptian Securities. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION FOR THE UNITED KINGDOM, £2 3s 31. 
Advertisements and Subscriptions received by the London Agent, 
Mr. GEO. STREET, 30 Cornhill, E.C. 





NEW AND IMPROVED SERIES OF CHAMBERS'S MISCELLANY: 


On Saturday, January 2, 1869, will be issued, at 1d, Number I. of a New and Improved Edition of 


CHAMBERS’S MISCELLANY 


OF INSTRUCTIVE AND ENTERTAINING TRACTS. 


A Work adapted for Parish, School, Army, Navy, and other Libraries, 
as well as for the Family Book-shelf, 


In Weekly Numbers at » Penny, in Monthly Parts at F ‘ivepene e and Sixpenc 
and in Volumes at One Shilling 


Detailed Prospectuses in the Magazines for January, or from 


y. and R. CHAMBERS, LONDON and EDINBURGH. 





ANTERBURY CATHEDRAL.— 
COMMONS. The ENTHRONEMENT of the ARCHBISHOP 
* ili iid ‘ will take place on THURSDAY, February 4. 

Now ready, price 6d, The Admission for all Persons, Clergy as well as Laity, 
OYAL ALMANAC of ENGLAND pgp et Boy ope iii a Rll 

. for 1869 (corrected to the 23rd of December), pen tor ee ae de by letter to 

containing a Complete List of the New Government, raed ne ag Ps an pagan & 2, No 
and the Alterations in the various Public Offices; the | eee ee eee rR vhf Shanna 
Names of the Members of the New House of Commons, oe sgl oa EVER can be RECEIVED AFTER 
accompanied by a List of the Members of the Late . a ae ee itll 
House, showing at a glance the changes made in the } ,, at De “yo oR pwn — re ed ene 
representation of the various Constituencies ; together ON B__The paar ata Sicheets’ held i: nimanense by 
with a large amount of varied and useful information. the Clergy for admission to consecrations, &e, in the 











London: CLAYTON and Co,, 17 Bouverie street, Fleet | Cathedral, will not be available on this occasion. 


NEW BOOKS ARE IN CIRCULATION | 


Se 


| THE 


GUINEA NEW TESTAMENT 


NOW READY, 
| WITH ONE HUNDRED PANORAMIC AND 
|OTHER VIEWS, FROM SKETCHES Anp 
PHOTOGRAPHS MADE ON THE SPOT, 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 


PRICE ONE GUINEA, 


Strongly bound, with gilt edges. 
THE 


NEW TESTAMENT, 


EDITED, WITH A PLAIN PRACTICAL 
COMMENTARY FOR THE USE OF FAMI- 
LIES AND GENERAL READERS. 


By EDWARD CHURTON, M.A., 
Archdeacon of Cleveland, Prebendary of York, and 
Rector of Crayke ; 


AND 


W. BASIL JONES, M.A., 
Arehdeacon of York, Prebendary of York and St. 
David's, and Examining Chaplain to his Grace the 

Lord A rchbishop of York. 


** The Publisher li gs to call particular 
attention to the critiques on this BEAUTIFUL 
Epiti0n of the New Testament, which is 
profusely dlustrated with AUTUENTIC Views 
of places mentioned in the SacrED TExt. 


CriticaL Notices. 
“This COMMENTARY, as a whole, is not less 
marked by accuracy and sound learning than by judg- 
ment, candour, and piety. We highly commend it to 
the large class of readers to whom it is designed."— 
Guardian, 


“A BOOK For ALL Timz."—Notes and Queries. 


simple, brief, but trust- 


“A New Testament, wit! I 
worthy commentary, such as an ordinary reader of the 
Scriptures requires, has long been a great disideratum, 
This intention has been well carried out. It was ahappy 
idea to think of familiarizing the reader with those 
lave a peculiar interest for the 





scenes which must ever | 
Christian, We cannot all visit the Holy Land and see 
Bethlehem where the Saviour was born, or Nazareth, 
the scene of his early life, the banks of the Jordan, or 
the shores of the Sea of Galilee, which were so often 
trodden by his feet."—Gardener’s Chronicle. 
* THIS BEAUTIFUL BOOK,”—John Bull 


“ This edition is ‘he New Testament for the general 
reader. The results of moderu travel, of modern dis- 
covery, of modern criticism, are brought together and 
s edition is meant 
to be popular rather than criti The editors and 
illustrators bethought them of the wants of those busy 
men who desire to know the latest thoughts of the best 
ad to possess the lasi results of travel and 





made available for instruction, T 





schola 





discovery.”"—Atienvum. 


“ THESE VOLUMES WILL BE SOUGHT AFTER.”"—Chureh- 
man, 

“A work of great elegance and sound scholarship. 
A most valuable book, complete and satisfactory in its 
details. As a gift-book it would be most appropriate 


and invaluable.”"—Union Review, 
* A VERY REMARKABLE BOOK.” —Liferary Churchman. 


“Both volumes are crowded with woodcuts, repre- 
senting the incidents of Gospel history, and the scenes 
made famous by the acts of Christ and his disciples, 
and are of the most exquisite description. Also a series 
of panoramas of the most beautiful and interesting 
countries and cities of the world.”"—Zondon Revie. 


*,* This is the cheapest illustrated edition of 


the New Testament that has ever appeared. 


“THE BEST BOOK IS THE BEST GIFT.” 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





on: OLATTOS " HENRY ALFORD, Dean. 


street, 
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Price 1s, monthly. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for JANUARY 


ontains:—The First Six Chapters of a New Story, entitled Estelle Russell— 
The Late Dean of St. Paul's, by A. P. S.—-Stephen Archer, a Story, by George 
Macdonald—\iuseums for the People, by Alfred R. Wallace—Recent Solar 
Discoveries, ¥. Lockyer—Philology as one of the Sciences, by F. W 





by J. N. 
Farrar—And other articles of g 





Price 1s, monthly, illustrated, 


The SUNDAY LIBRARY for 
contains:—Part I. of ST. LOUIS and CALVIN. By M. 
completed in 3 Monthly Parts. 


JANUARY 


Gvuizor. To be 


Immediately, crown Svo, price 8s 6d. 


- ’ > 1 ‘wer Y sre a4 > 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 1852-1868. By 
HARRIET MARTINEAU. Containing:—The Emperor Nicholas—The Duchess 
of Kent—Joseph Hume—Lord Herbert of Lea—Lord Lansdowne—Lord Lynd- 
hurst—Lord Palmerston—Lord Brougham—Bishop Blomfield — Archbishop 
Whately—Sir William Napier—David Roberts—F; ather Mathew—L ady Byron 
—Miss Mitford—Heury Hallam—Lord Macaulay—Mrs, Jameson, and many 
others. 





Immediately, a SECOND EDITION of g 


The Right Hon. JOHN BRIGHTS SPEECHES 


on VARIOUS QUESTIONS of PUBLIC POLICY. Edited by 
Rogers, 2 vols. Svo, with Portrait, 25s. 

“Mr. Bright's speec ‘hes will always deserve to be studied as an apprenticeship to 

pular and partis amentury orator —Daily News, 

“ They contain passages that, for simple pathos, for eloquence at once impassioned 
an d chaste, wi!l compe ure With the best in the literature of English oratory.”—Daily 
Telegraph 

* Emit rently in tere sting, eminently instructive, and eminently useful as models of 
efficic ant orate —Pall Mall Gazette. 

“In point of politic al interest, in capacity for political instruction, they seem to us 
beyond any collection of speeches in the language. “—North British Revie. 


‘ 7 rrvm sg . rey . 

GREATER BRITAIN : a Record of Travel in 
English-Speaking Countries (Americs, Australia, India) during 1866-7. By 
CHARLES WENTWORTH DiLKe, M.P. Two vols, Svo, with Map and Llustra- 
tions, 28s. 

“We seldom meet with a work so able and suggestive.”"—Spectator. 

“The volumes have the advantage of a manly style and a distinct aim. He 
describes with picturesque felicity, and often with considerable humour, the objects 
that he sees, and at the same time discusses with great ability a number of subjects, 
political, social, and religious, which are likely to affect the future destiny of the 
English family. It is an entertaining and spirited record of travel in lands which 
have a fascinating interest for Englishmen, and it discusses a number of questions 
which are of the highest moment with regard to the future of our race,”—ASpectator, 


REALMAH. By the Author of “ Friends in 


Council.” 2 vols. crown Svo, 16s. [This day. 

“The nobility of Realmah’s character so constrains the reader's sentiment, that 
we follow him from point to point of his history with deepening interest in bim. 
The loss of his Ainah-wife and his own death are told so touchingly that we feel 
we have not been associating with mere abstractions. Mr. Helps’s characters are 

eal men and women, even if we only become acquainted with one, and that the 
intellectual aspect of them. There is scarcely a chapter in these two volumes that 
has not touches of humour.”—.Voncon formist. 


The CHAPLET of PEARLS; or, the White 


and Black Ribaumont. By the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, 12s, (This day. 
“Miss Yonge has written another charming story, and those who begin to read it 
are not likely to lay it down until they have reached the end of the last chapter.”"— 
Sar. 
“Miss Yonge has brought lofty aim as well as high art to the construction of a 
story which may claim a place amongst the best efforts in historical romance,”"— 
Morning Post. 
FOR ALL BOYS 
wn ™D ta 
CAST UP BY 
W. Baker, F.R.G.S. 
gilt, 7s 6d. 
“A charming book for such of our boys as hs e ea taste for adventure. 
of incident, and the story is admirably sustained.” —Times. 
“The tone of the book is healthy, and though its art is by no means faultless, 
boys will find it overpoweringly interesting.”—A/shenwum. 
“Written with taste and spirit, it is well illustrated by numerous pictures, and 
every chapter so filled with interest and information that it will be greedily devoured 
by the youthful reader.” —dbservrer. 


Professor 









FROM EIGHT YEARS OLD TO EIGHTY. 
THE SEA. sy Sir SAMUEL 


Beautifully illustrated by Huard. Crown @vo, cloth 


It is full 


Tliustrated Edition of 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. — By an 


OLD Boy. With nearly 60 Illustrations by Arthur Hughes and 8S. P. Hall, and 

Portrait of the Author, engraved by Jeens, after Watts. Square cloth gilt, 12s. 

“One of those books which is never likely to lose its popularity, and well deserves 
the honour of be ing reproduced in this elegant edition. Where is the schoolboy 
who would not welcome this handsome volume as one of the most acceptable pre- 
sents he could receive #’—Nonconformist 

“ About the best present that a boy could receive.’ 


RIDICULA REDIVIVA: Old Nursery Rhymes. 


Iilustrated in Colours, by J. FE. Rogers. Imperial 4to, illuminated cover, 9s. 
“Nearly the best Christmas book out. —Saturday Review. (This day. 
“The iliustrations alone are worth all pr "—Times. 

“The most splendid and at the same time ‘the most really meritorious of the 
books specially intended for children that we have seen.” —Specfator. 

Mr. Rogers's designs are admirable in themselves, full of genuine fun, palpable 
to a child, but ¢ apable of being enjoyed by any one who is not downright stupid. 
These large bright pictures will attract children to really good and honest artistic 

work, and that ou; ght not to be an indifferent consideration with parents who pro- 
pose to * educate ' their children."—/al/ Mal! Budget. 


A SKETCH of the LAW RELATING to TRADE UNIONS, with an 


Account of one Source of Common Law. By the Right Hon. Sir W. Erte. 
(/mmediately, 


By the Hon. Ropen Nort. Feap. 
[This day. 


Second Edition, 
(This day. 


RvussELL 





“—Court Circular. 





BEATRICE, and other Poems. 
8yo0, 6s. 

ESSAYS in CRITICISM. By Marrnew Arwo.p. 
extra fcap, Svo, 6s. 

UNDER the WILLOWS, 
LoweLL. Feap. 8yo, 63. [This day. 

FOES of FAITH: Unreality, Indolence, Irreverence, Inconsistency. 
Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge, November, 1868, By 
C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. Feap. 8vo, price 3s 6d, [This day. 


and other Poems. By James 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





NEW WORKS. 


LY ES of the TUDOR 


ling Lady Jane Grey and her Sisters. 
a Portrait of Lady Katharine Grey, and other Llustrations, 


RE (MINISCENCES of FELIX MENDELS- 
SOHN By Exttse Poiko. Translated by Lady WALLACE. With addi- 
tional Letters to English Correspondents. Post 8vo, with Portrait, price 10s 6d. 


He LIFE of FRANZ SCHUBERT. Trans- 

lated from the German of KREISSLE VON HELLBORN by Arruur 
late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. With an 
2 vols, post Svo, 21s, (On Thursday next. 





PRINCESSES, 
By AGNES STRICKLAND. With 
Post Svo, 12s 6d. 


DuKE CoLertpur, M.A,, 
Appendix by George Grove, Esq. 


RE ALITIES of IRISH LIFE. By W. Srevart 
TRENCH. With 30 Illustrations from Drawings by the Author's son, J. 
Townsend Trench. 


THE BRITISH ARMY in 1868. By Sir 
, CHARLES E, TReveLyAN, K.C.B. Fourth Edition, with an Appendix on 
Military Expenditure, and on the employment of time-expired men in civil situations. 
Svo, Is, 


PPHIRD LETTER to the Right Hon. C. 5. 
FORTESCUE, M.P., On the STATE of IRELAND. By JOHN Earu 
RUSSELL, K.«. [Early in January. 


QECOND EDITION of Rev. M. MACCOLL’S 
K LETTER On the DISESTABLISHMENT of the IRISH CHURCH, entitled 
Svo, price 2s 6d. 


8vo, price 21s, 


“Ts there not a Cause 7” 


\ ATE RLOO LECTURES: 
Campaign of 1815, Ry Colonel CHARLES C. CHESNEY, Rh.£. 
Map, 10s 6d. 


THe. HISTORY of ENG 


. of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth. 
Vols. I. to X., in 8vo, £7 2s. 


Vols. I. to I1V.—The Reign of Henry VIII. 54s. 

Vols. V. and VI.—The Reigns of Edward VI. and Mary. 28s. 
Vols. VIT. and VIJI.—The Reign of Elizabeth, I. and II. 28s. 
Vols. IX. and X.—The Reign of Elizabeth, III. and IV. 32s. 


QGHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


By JAMES ANTHONY Froups, M.A. Third Edition, 8vo, 12s. 


a Study of the 


8vo, with 


GLAND, from the Fall 


By JAMBsS "ANTONY Frovupe, M.A. 


a Series of Familiar Essays 
By the Rey. W. L. Biackuey, M.A. 


ORD-GOSSIP : 


on Words and their Peculiarities. 


Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
NCLE PETER’S FAIRY TALE for the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. Edited by Miss Sewe.., Author of “ Amy 
Herbert,” &, Feap, 8vo, 7s 6d. 


VWALD’S HISTORY of ISRAEL. Edited, 


with a Preface and an Appe ndix, by RusseELL MARTINEAU, M.A. Second 
2 vols. Svo, price 24s, . IL, for purchasers of the First Edition, 9s, 


(HHANGED ASPECTS of UNCHANGED 
TRUTHS: Memorials of St. Andrew's Sundays, By the Author of 
“Necreatious of a Country Parson.” Crown 8yo, 3s 6d, [On Thursday nert. 


LESSONS of MIDDLE AGE. By the Author of 
“Recreations of a Country Parson.” New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 
3s 6d, (On Thursday next. 


NARE ATIVE of the EUPHRATES EX- 


PEDITION, -1837, carried on by order of the British Government. By 
General F. R. oacbanay R.A. With 2 Maps, 45 Lithographic Plates, and 16 Wood- 
cuts. Svo, 24s, 


HE STEPPING-STONE to ARCHITEC- 


TURE. By Tuomas MITCHELL, With 100 Woodcuts. 18mo, 1s. 


Be": ANDE’S DICTIONARY of SCTENCE, 
LITERATU RE, zs ART. Fourth Edition, re-edited by the Author and the 
Rev. George W. Cox, M.A. 3 vols. Svo, 63s. 


A NEW ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY for 
the Use of Schools. Founded on Wurtte and Ripp.e’s large Latin-English 

‘By the Rev. J. T. Wuits, D.D. Square 12mo, price 5s 6d. 

(On the 19th inst, 





Edition. 


Dictionary. 


WHITE’S JUNIOR SCHOLAR’S LATIN-ENG- 


LISH DICTIONARY for the Use of Schools. Square 12mo, pp. 662, price 7s 6d, 


WHITE’S JUNIOR SCHOLAR’S COMPLETE 


LATIN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, price 12s. 
[On the 19th inst, 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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HOLIDAY BOOKS, 





Crown Burupines, 188 FLeeT street, January 1, 1869, 


SAMPSON LOW &§ CO. invite Public attention to their LIST 
of BOOKS suitable for PRESENTS, GIFT-BOOKS fo 
YOUNG PEOPLE, and ENTERTAINMENT for the 
HOLIDAYS. 

*“* The Publishers obtained the EXHIBITION PRIZE MEDAL 
of 1862 for the General Excellency of their Publications in this 
Department. 

An ILLUSTRATED SPECIMEN LIST, on toned paper, 
gilt edges, will be sent, post free, on receipt of six stamps. 





ILLUSTRATED BOOKS by EMINENT ARTISTS. 


And handsomely bound. 
The STORY WITHOUT an END. With 16 Fac-simile Water-Colour Drawings 


by E. V. B., 12s 6d. 
GRAY’S ELEGY. Illustrated with 16 Fac-simile Water-Colour Drawings, 12s 6d, 
(1869.) 
SEVEN CHURCHES of ASIA. By A. Svopopa. With 20 large Photographs. 
Edited by the Rey. H. B. TrisTRAM. Half morocco, 428. 
PEAKS and VALLEYS of the ALPS. With Walton's 21 large Coloured Plates, 


£4 148 6d, 

ILLUSTRATIONS of the NATURAL ORDER of PLANTS. With Groups and 
Descriptions, by ELIZABETH TWINING. Illustrated in Colours from Nature. 
Reduced from the folio edition. 2 vols. royal 8vo, £5 5s. 

BISHOP HEBER’S HYMNS. 100 Engravings, 10s 6d; or morocco, 21s. 

CHRISTIAN LYRICS from MODERN AUTHORS. With 150 Engravings, 108 6d. 

DIVINE and MORAL SONGS. By Dr. Warts. 100 Engravings, 78 6d. 

MILTON'S PARADISE LOST, with Martin's Pictures. Large paper, 73s 6d. 

The POETICAL WORKS of EDGAR A. POE. Illustrated, 10s 6d. 

The ROYAL COOKERY BOOK. By JuLes Gourrs. With large Coloured Plates, 
and 116 superior Woodcuts. An édition de luxe, price £2 2s. 

A most a and sumptuous present for Christmas. 
BLACKBURN'S PICTURES of the PYRENEES. 130 Illustrations by Doré, 18s. 
TRAVELLING in SPAIN, Illustrated, 16s; or Cheaper Edition, price 6s. 
ARTISTS and ARABS. Illustrated by Arthur Severn and others. 10s 6d. 
PLEASURES of MEMORY. By Samver Rocgrs. 5s, cloth extra; 10s 6d, morocco. 
PLEASURES of HOPE. By THom4s CAMPBELL. 5s, cloth extra; 10s 6d, morocco. 
The ANCIENT MARINER, By S. T. COLERIDGE. 5s, cloth extra; 10s 6d, morocco 
POETRY of the TIME of ELIZABETH. 5s, cloth extra; 10s 6d, morocco, 
DESERTED VILLAGE. By OLiver GOLDSMITH. 5s, cloth extra; 10s 6d, morocco. 
VICAR of WAKEFIELD. By OLIVER GOLDsMITH, 5s, cloth extra; 10s 6d, morocco, 
ELEGY in a CHURCHYARD, By Tuomas GRAY. 5s, cloth extra; 10s 6d, morocco, 
EVE of ST. AGNES, By Joun KEATS. 5s, cloth extra; 10s 6d, morocco. 
FARMER'S BOY. By Ropert BLOOMFIELD, 5s, cloth extra; 10s 6d, morocco. 
L'ALLEGRO. By JoHN MILTON. 5s, cloth extra; 10s 6d, morocco. 

SONGS and SONNETS of SHAKESPEARE. 5s, cloth extra; 10s 6d, morocco. 

PASTORAL POEMS of WM. WORDSWORTH. 5s, cloth extra; 108 6d, morocco. 

POETRY of NATURE. Selected and Illustrated by HARRISON WEIR. 5s, cloth extra, 

The MAY QUEEN. By ALFRED TENNYSON. Illustrated by E. V.B. 5s, cloth extra. 

The AUTOCRAT of the BREAKFAST-TABLE. By O. W. Houmgs. Illustrated, 6s. 


BAYARD EDITIONS. 


Price 2s 6d each Volume, complete in itself, carefully edited with Notes and Intro- 
duction, printed at the Chiswick Press, bound by Burn, flexible cloth extra, 
gilt leaves, with silk headbands and registers, The cheapest and best Half-a- 
Crown Books published. 

The STORY of the CHEVALIER BAYARD. By M. DE BERVILLE. 

DE JOINVILLE'S ST. LOUIS, King of France. 

The ESSAYS of ABRAHAM COWLEY, including all his Prose Works. 

ABDALLAH; or, the Four-leaved Shamrock, By EDOUARD LABOULLAYB. 

TABLE-TALK of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 

VATHEK;; an Oriental Romance. By WILLIAM BECKFORD. With Notes, 

CAVALIER and PURITAN SONGS, entitled “The King and the Commons.” 
Edited, with Introduction, by Prof. MORLEY. 

WORDS of WELLINGTON ; Maxims and Opinions of the Great Duke. 

Dr. JOHNSON’S RASSELAS, Prince of Abyssinia. With Notes. 


THE GENTLE LIFE SERIES. 


Choicely printed in Elzevir on toned paper, price 6s each; or in morocco or calf 
extra, 10s 6d. 


LIKE UNTO CHRIST, A Translation of Thomas 4 Kempis's “De Imitatione 


Christi. 

ae! ey LIFE. Essays in Aid of the Formation of Character. Eighth 
idition. 

A SECOND SERIES of the GENTLE LIFE. Second Edition. 

ABOUT in the WORLD. By the same Author, Third Edition, 

— WORDS. An Index Verborum, or Quotation Handbook. Second 
Edition. 

VARIA. Readings from Rare Books; Essays reprinted from the Spectator and 
Saturday Revie. 

ESSAYS by MONTAIGNE. Edited and Annotated by the Author of * Gentle Life.” 

SIDNEY'S ARCADIA. Edited, with Notes, by the Author of * Gentle Life.” 7s 6d. 

A CONCORDANCE;; or, Verbal Index to the whole of Milton's Poetical Works. 

The SILENT HOUR. A Volume of Sunday Reading. By the Author of “ Gentle 


Life.” 
ENGLISH WRITERS. Chapters for Self-Improvement in English Literature. 


LIBRARY EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS. 


PLUTARCH'S LIVES. New Edition. By the late A. H. CLOUGH. 5 vols 8vo, £2 10s. 

MILTON'S POETICAL WORKS, complete. With Cleveland's Concordance. 8vo, 
cloth, 12s. 

LEIGH HUNT'S BOOK of the SONNET. With Additions by LEE. 2 vols. 8vo, 18s. 

LECTURES on the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, By GeorGE P. Mars. 8yo, cloth, lts. 





WORCESTER'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. With Illustrations, 4to, cloth, 31s 6d, 


SUTTON and DAWSON'S PHOTOGRAPHIC DICTIONARY. New Edition, 8s 6d. 
MAURY’'S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY of the SEA and its METEOROLOGY, 5s. 





NEW BOOKS SUITABLE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Full of Illustrations, and well bound. 


CAST AWAY in the COLD: an Old Man's Story of a Young Man's 
Adventures. By the Author of “The Open Polar Sea.” Illustrated. Cloth 
extra, price 6s.—Also, by the same Author, 

The OPEN POLAR SEA: a Narrative of Discovery. Illustrated, 63, 

CATLIN’S ADVENTURES among the INDIANS. 5s. 

LAST RAMBLES among the INDIANS. By the same Author. 5s. 

LIFE with the ESQUIMAUX. By Captain HALL. With Coloured Plates and 100 
Woodcuts. 7s 6d,—Also, with 150 Ulustrations, 

SOCIAL LIFE of the CHINESE. By the Rey. J. DOOLITTLE, 8s 6d. 


ADVENTURES on the GREAT HUNTING-GROUNDS of the 
WORLD. From the French of VicTOR MEUNIER. With Additional Matter, 
including the Duke of Edinburgh's Elephant Hunt, &c. With 22 Engravings. 
Price 5s. Also, recently published. 

ONE THOUSAND MILES in the ROB ROY CANOE on the RIVERS and LAKES 
of EUROPE. By JoHN Macereaor, M.A. 5s 

The ROB ROY on the BALTIC. By the same Author. 5s,—Also, 

SAILING ALONE: or, 1,500 Miles Voyage in the Yaw! Rob Roy. 5s. 

GOLDEN HAIR; a Tale of the Pilgrim Fathers. By Sir L. WRAXALL. 5s, 

BLACK PANTHER: a Boy's Adventures among the Red Skins. 5s. 


WILD LIFE under theo EQUATOR. By Paut pu CaHatttv. With 
numerous Engravings on Wood. Price 6s,—Also, by the same Author. 

STORIES of the GORILLA COUNTRY, narrated for Young People. 6s. 

BURRITT’S WALK from LONDON to JOHN O'GROAT'S and BACK, 6s. 

A WALK from LONDON to the LAND'S END. By the same Author. 6s. 

The BLACK COUNTRY and its GREEN BORDER LAND, Second Edition. 6s, 

STANTON GRANGE: Life at a Tutor’s. By the Rey. C. ATKINSON. 3s 6d. 

ALWYN MORETON, HIS SCHOOL and HIS SCHOULFELLOWS. 5s, 





OUR SALT and FRESH-WATER TUTORS: a Story of that Good 
Old Time—Our School Days at the Cape. Edited by W.H.G. Kinaston. With 
Illustrations. Price 3s 6d.—Also, by the same Author. 

The BOY'S OWN BOOK of BOATS, and HOW to MAKE and RIG BOATS: a 
Manual of Model Shipbuilding. 3s 6d. 

ERNEST BRACEBRIDGE; or, Boy's Book of Sports and Pastimes. 3s 6d. 

The CRUISE of the FROLIC. 5s. 

he FIRE SHIPS: a Story of the Days of Lord Cochrane. 5s, 
SILVER SKATES; or, Life in Holland. Edited by Kinoston, 3s 6d. 


2 


JACK BUNTLINE; or, the Life of a Sailor Boy. 2s. 


PHENOMENA and LAWS of HEAT: a Volume of Marvels of Science. 
By ACHILLE CAzIN. Translated and Edited by ELriu Ricu. With numerouw 
Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, price 5s.—Also, same price, 

MARVELS of OPTICS. By F. Marion, Edited and Translated by C. W. QUIN. 
With 70 Ilustrations, 5s, 

MARVELS of THUNDER and LIGHTNING. By De FONVIELLE. Edited by 
Dr. PaipsoN. Full of Illustrations, 5s. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY of the SEA, and ITS METEOROLOGY. By Captain 
F. Maury. With Charts and Plans. 5s. 

BEES and BEEKEEPING. By “THE TiMeS BEEMASTER.” A complete Manual 
of Beekeeping. Fceap. 8vo, illustrated, 5s. 


STORIES of the GREAT PRAIRIE. From the Novels of J. F. 
Coorer, Illustrated, Price 5s.—Alsc, uniform, same price, 

STORIES of the WOODS, from the Adventures of Leather-Stocking. 

STORIES of the SEA, from Cooper's Naval Novels. 

The VOYAGE of the CONSTANCE. By MARY GILLIES. 3s 6d. 

The SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON, and SEQUEL, In1 vol. 3s 6d. 

The STORY WITHOUT an END. Translated by SARAH AUSTIN. 


The STORY of FOUR LITTLE WOMEN: Meg, Joe, Beth, and Amy. 
By Lovisa M. Atcotr. With Illustrations. 16mo, cloth, 3s 6d, Also, 3s bit 
each, cloth, gilt edges, Entertaining Stories for Young Ladies. 

HELEN FELTON’S QUESTION: a Book for Girls, By AGNES WYLDE. 

The MASQUE at LUDLOW. By the Author of * Mary Powell.” 

MISS BIDDY FROBISHER: a Salt-Water Story. By the same Author. 

SELVAGGIO: a Story of Italy. By the same Author. New Edition. 

The JOURNAL of a WAITING GENTLEWOMAN, By a New Author. 

The SHADY SIDE and the SUNNY SIDE. By CounTRY Pastors’ WIVES. 





MARIAN; or, the Light of Some Ono’s Home. By Maup JEANSE 
FRANC, Fourth Edition. Small post 8vo, 5s. Also, by the same Author. 

EMILY’'S CHOICE: an Australian Tale. 5s. 

VERMONT VALE: or, Home Pictures in Australia, 5s. 

FAITH GARTNEY'’S GIRLHOOD., By Mrs. D. T. Witney. Seventh Thousand. 

The GAYWORTHYS. By the same Author. Third Edition. 

A SUMMER in LESLIE GOLDTHWAITE'S LIFE. By the same Author. 










London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON; and all Booksellers. 


————_—_ 








LONDON: Printed by JoHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 13 Exeter Street, Strand; 
and Published by him at the “SPECTATOR” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Straud, aforesaid, Saturday, January 2, 1569. 








